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AT THE ADELPHI... 


‘Bless the Bride’ Z 


is dressed throughout in 












In this musical show of 
the Victorians, the beauty of 
‘Celanese’ Fabrics has captured 
to perfection the extravagance 
of a glorious past. Nevertheless | / 
these are essentially Modern / 
Fabrics — they belong to a 
fashion world where clean-cut 
lovely lines emphasize their ; 7 
unusual beauty of texture. We / | 
hope that before long‘ Celanese’ 
Fabrics will be more freely Df} 
_ available in the shops. | (Li 
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a Quarter Litre car perpetuates the outstanding characteristics of 


its successful predecessors—virile acceleration, remarkable ‘‘ road 
manners,’’ instant response to controls, and superb braking. A ‘‘lively’’ 
car, the new D One and a Quarter Litre provides higher standards of 
performance. Illustrated Catalogue 


and detailed Specification upon ——w. “| 
request. f : 
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SATURDAY, MAY 17, 1947. 


HOW THE DOME OF ST. PAUL’S) DOMINATES THE LONDON SCENE: AN AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH TO ILLUSTRATE 
THE CONTROVERSY WHICH HAS UNITED MEMBERS OF ALL PARTIES AGAINST THE BANKSIDE POWER PROJECT. 
! May 19 and in the Commons on the motion for the Whitsuntide adjournment 


Mr. Silkin’s announcement (in the House of Commons on April 22) that the Govern- Ou 
ment had decided to approve the erection of the large new power station at Bank- picture shows the 450-ft. high dome of St. Paul's (centre) and on the opposite sid 
side on- the south -bank.of the river directly- opposite St.-Paul’s-Cathedral -has aroused of-the river-where the row of dark-chimneys now-stands, the site of the proposed great power 
opposition from both sides of both Houses, and is tabled for debate in the Lords on station with its 300-ft. chimney. Other pictures on page 507. (Aerofilms photograph 

N.B. THE ROYAL FAMILY’S RETURN FROM SOUTH AFRICA IS FULLY ILLUSTRATED IN THE CENTRAL SECTION OF THIS ISSUE. 
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R. STRACHEY tells us there isn’t going to be 

a food crisis. Mr. Shinwell, it will be remem- 

bered, told us there wasn’t going to be a fuel crisis. 

And away back in the ‘thirties some of us, including, 

I am sorry to say, the writer of this page, hoped and 

therefore foolishly thought there wasn’t going to be 

another world war. So much for the naughty fairy 

Wishful Thinking ! 

Mr. Strachey, though not perhaps, in the circum- 

stances in which he finds himself, a very popular one, 
is, I think, a good Minister. He expresses 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


time when we have had to make, as Sir Stafford Cripps 
has warned us we shall have to do, a drastic cut in 
our imports of food from the dollar countries. Seeing 
that little attempt is being made either to obtain 
such food instead from non-dollar countries—a thing 
which, according to one interpretation, we are 
apparently precluded from doing under the terms of 
our debt agreement with our ally, the United States— 
or to grow it on our own soil, we shall have no alter- 
native when such a day comes but to tighten our 


and becomes inefficient and ultimately useless. 
National character—the sole ultimate source of 
national greatness and national wealth—is more 
dictated by food even than by climate. With 
ideology—or, as old-fashioned folk would say, 
religion—it is the most important factor of all in 
making men and nations what they are. 

For seven years now—seven lean years—the 
British people have suffered an inadequate and, on 
the whole, worsening diet. It is beside the point 

to argue, as many well-meaning politicians 
\, do, that the average feeding of the nation 





himself with clarity and moderation; he ¥» 
does not constantly taunt his opponents or 
question their sincerity, as too many 
politicians at present do; and he gives an \, 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS 


AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND A 
“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” OF MAY 15, 1847. 


THE LONDON SEASON. 


QUOTATION FROM 


under our present egalitarian rationing is 
superior to that which maintained among 
the worst-fed section of our population 





impression of quiet ability. He may not 
be a Lord Woolton—probably one of the 
best Ministers this country has ever had 
at any time—but he is only at the beginning 
of his career. Unlike many—though I have 
no real knowledge of the facts—I think he 
was right about Bread Rationing, and I am 
certain he was brave: a far from common 
virtue in politicians of any school. I, there- 
fore, have no wish to criticise him. But 
when he assures us that there will be no 
food crisis, I feel that he carries a good 
Ministerial bedside manner too far. There 
are times when the bald truth, however ugly, 
becomes a political duty. We are living in 
one of them. 

For the truth is, there is already a food 
crisis in England. It has been going on for 
a long time, and it is growing worse. It 
might easily become, through a simultaneous 
failure of the harvest and a further turn 
of the international financial screw against 
our war-impoverished and over-populated 
country, a national calamity such as 
England has not known since the Black 








































before the war. Our unemployed and slum- 
dwellers before the war were shamefully 
fed, and the fact of it was and still remains 
a source of national impoverishment and 
weakness. It was not men fed on such 
a lamentable standard who designed or flew 
the ‘planes that saved Britain and the 
world in 1940. It is no reflection on them 
to say that men so shamefully and per- 
sistently under-nourished were not nor- 
mally capable of the physical, mental and 
spiritual vigour and resilience which alone 
made that salvationary victory possible. 
Good men need good food if they are 
to do their best. Nor are Britons any 
exception to the rest of the world in this 
respect. Anyone who witnessed anything 
of Army training between 1939 and D-Day 
knows what an immeasurable difference 
sufficient, wholesome and regular food made 
to the physique—and not only the physique 
—of the men conscripted from the slums 
of our greater cities. They were changed 
by it almost out of recognition. They 
could never have done what they did 








Death. We still seem to ourselves to be 
safely removed by a comfortable margin 





in 1944 on the food they were getting 





from starvation ; and the fact that that 
margin is now a narrow one does not 
worry us much, partly because we have 
never known or seen starvation and 
partly because we have twice got round 
this particular corner—in 1917 and in 
1942—by an even narrower margin 
than exists to-day. But because 
a thing has never happened, it is a 
mistake to suppose it mever can 
happen. Many of us thought the 
French Army could not break in 1940. 
It did. 

For over a hundred years we in 
this fortunate country have ceased to 
regard food as a ‘‘ number one ”’ priority. 
We have regarded its supply instead 
as something so inevitable and auto- 
matic that we could afford to concen- 
trate on more important things. Many 
people in Britain, including most of 
those in authority, are still grooved in 
the habit of thinking about our daily 
bread in this way. The fact that we 
still pay agricultural workers at the 
lowest rate in the industrial scale and 
tend to regard farmers ds social in- 





in 1938. Yet this is the food which 
our political leaders compare, with 
apparent. satisfaction, to the food 


which not a suppressed and unfairly 
treated minority, but the overwhelm- 
ing bulk of our people are getting 


to-day. Such standards, one feels, 
are lamentably low. We_ should 
certainly not have won the war 
on them. 


Pallid, pasty bread from which the 
wholeness has been taken in the pro- 
cessing, inferior and utterly insufficient 
meat, biscuits made of rancid fats, 
vegetables long robbed of all freshness 
and vitality—these were the staple 
dietary of submerged back-streets 
and depressed areas before the war. 
Who is there that will deny that the 
rest of us—justly, no doubt—have at 
times experienced a not dissimilar 
dietary since? We can no _ longer, 
except for an infinitesimally small 
and very unimportant fraction, choose 
what we need; we have, like the 
unemployed before the war, to take 
what we can get. For the fairness 
of the rationing scheme I have nothing 
but praise and admiration; strongly 





feriors to works managers and company \, 
promoters is evidence of this. Only | 
the other evening I heard an econo- 
mist—one,of a spate of worthy and 
platitudinous fellows put up by the 
B.B.C. to make the facts of the present 





“The London Season,”’ for so long the ax 


THE DEPARTURE, 


in every-day parlance ‘ 


axis around which the fashionable world revolved, seems 

to have vanished for ever. The débutante of 1947. knows little of the life led by her predecessor 

—the elaborate fashions, the liveried servants, strict cha and less 

held in the most lavish manner _ mee. The Illustrated 

described the ener my a uctions as “‘ Tableaux — High Life during t the 
Fashion he London Season. 


end round of gay functions 
ndon News of a hundred years ago 


1 founded by the fine administration of 


Lord Woolton, it saved this country 
from a fatal division. But for the 
complacent passivity with which states- 
men and administrators fail to embark 
on an urgent, all-overriding and con- 


present Carnival 








situation clear to us—blandly inform- Ne 
ing his countrymen that it would be 
absurd for Britain to try to grow as much food as 
she was able, seeing that there were so many more 
profitable things her people could be doing than 
toiling at such a comparatively unskilled and un- 
rewarding task. Perhaps I am doing the learned 
man an injustice and am not conveying his proper 
meaning, for I was made too angry at the time to 
listen very closely to his further, and perhaps ex- 
planatory, remarks. I took a spade instead and went 
out and dug in the garden. 

I wonder, however, what this kind of accountant’s 
philosophy will read or sound like in a year or two's 


belts. And, pace Mr. Strachey, that is not a thing 
we can expect to do, after seven years’ stringent 
rationing, without fatal effects on the health, outlook 
and character of the British people. Every engineer 
knows what happens if one tries to run a delicate 
and finely attuned machine on inferior spirit or fuel. 
It is not, as economists would say, an economic thing 
to do. What so many economists and engineers, and 
the politicians who represent and echo their men- 
tality, overlook is that man is the most delicate and 
finely attuned of all machines, and that, if he is fed 
with inferior motive-power or food, he degenerates 


structive campaign to increase the 
quantity and improve the quality of our people’s 
food, I cannot feel much admiration. Even at this 
moment, when we ought to be digging and sowing 
every square foot of soil we can find for raising 
the fundamental fuel of our national economy, we 
are closing down allotments in London and our 
greater towns, are allowing farm lands to be 
requisitioned for almost every conceivable purpose, 
and are starving our food-producers of capital, 
fertilisers and tools. An ungenerous foreign. critic 
might almost say that a people whose chosen 
rulers are so infatuate deserve to starve. 
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ST. PAUL’S 


ST. PAUL’S, LOOKING TOWARDS THE THAMES 

AND THE SITE (MIDWAY BETWEEN BLACK- 

FRIARS AND SOUTHWARK BRIDGES) WHERE 

THE CHIMNEYS OF THE PRESENT POWER 

STATION STAND AND WHERE THE GREAT 

NEW BANKSIDE ELECTRIC POWER STATION 
IS PROJECTED. (Acrofilms Photograph.) 


HE Government's proposal to allow 
the building of a new electric power 
station on the Bankside site opposite 
St. Paul’s (also discussed on our frontis- 
piece and in our issue of May 3) has 
aroused vigorous protest not only from the 
general public, but from prominent 
architects, the Deans of St. Paul’s and 
Westminster, the London County Council, 
the Lord Mayor of London and the 
Borough of Southwark. The case for the 
erection of this new power station is, 
briefly, that the increased supply of electric 
power is a matter of national emergency, 
that the power station will be a work of 
art, that oil fuel will be used, that the 
design will not prevent the development 
of amenities on the south bank of the 
river and will not prejudice the non- 
industrial development of the remainder of 
the south bank site between the Southwark 
and Blackfriars Bridges. Further, it has 
been claimed that the Bankside station 
could be in operation some considerable 
time before any alternative suggestion. 
On May 5, Mr. Silkin addressed an all-party 
meeting of peers and M.P.s in defence 
of the proposal, and made a long speech 
and answered many questions. It is re- 
ported that the meeting was practically 
unanimous in declining to accept his 
arguments and in pressing for an early 
debate on the subject. On Tuesday, 
May 13, the London Town Planning Com- 
mittee arranged to recommend the L.C.C. 
to express to the Minister their strong 
opposition to the scheme. 
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AND BANKSIDE: AS IT IS AND AS IT MIGHT BE. 
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HOW BANKSIDE AND ‘ST. PAUL'S COULD COMBINE IN A NOBLE LAY-OUT: AN IMPRESSION OF DR. HOLDEN’S NON-INDUSTRIAL PLAN 
FOR THE SOUTH BANK, BALANCING THE ENVIRONMENT OF ST. PAUL’S, AS SUGGESTED BY HIMSELF AND PROFESSOR HOLFORD. 
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A NEW “ MISSING LINK”: 


( SOUTH AFRICA. (ABOUT HALF NATURAL SIZE) 





Continued.) 

the discovery of the Taungs skull 
in 1925. Dr. Broom described 
this discovery in ‘“‘ The Illustrated 
London News” of September 19, 
1936. Two years later Dr. Broom 
also investigated another discovery, 
two miles from the previous one, 
at Kromdraai, where another 
sub-human skull was found. This 
he described im our issue of 
August 20, 1938. His latest find, 
which he considers the most im- 
portant pre-human skull ever 

found, he describes below, 
ii 1925, Professor R. A. Dart 
described the famous Taungs 
skull, and showed that it is an ape- 
like being nearer to man than any 
of the living apes, and thus near to 
what has been popularly called the 
* missing link.” In 1936, 1 started 
the hunt for other specimens of 
the ape, and was almost imme- 
diately successful in finding the 
Sterkfontein ape-man skull; and 
in 1938 the even more remarkable 
Kromdraai skull. Accounts and 
figures of these and other im- 
portant finds have from time to 
time been published in The Jilus- 
trated London News. Since 1941, 
no further work at the caves has 
been undertaken, till recently. 
In 1946, a book was published on 
all we know of “ The South African 
(Continued opposite. 


A SKETCH OF THE FRONT VIEW OF THE 
SKULL OF AN APE-MAN RECENTLY DISCOVERED AT STERKFONTEIN, 
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“THE MOST 
PERFECT PRE- 
HUMAN SKULL 
EVER FOUND.” 


THE DISCOVERY OF 
A NEARLY PERFECT 
‘MISSING LINK” 
SKULL. 


By Dr. ROBERT BROOM, 
F.R.S., of the Transvaal 
Museum, Pretoria. 


Dr. Broom’s discoveries in the 
Transvaal have done much to 
establish the existence of the 
“missing link” between the 
apes and man, and also to 
support the growing belief that 
Africa was the cradle of man- 
kind. In 1936 he discovered 
the first Sterkfontein ape-man 
skull, which supported and ex- 
tended the theories aroused by \ 

[Continued below on left. { 
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THE NEW STERKFONTEIN APE-MAN SKULL: A_ SIDE-VIEW, WITH 
MISSING MANDIBLE SHOWN 
NATURAL SiZE) \ 
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IN DOTTED OUTLINE. 














Continued.] 
Fossil Ape-men,” and it has been 
generally recognised throughout 
the world that South Africa is more 
likely to solve the problem of 
man’s origin than any other 
country; and in America a large 
expedition is being fitted out to 
visit Africa, and to see what 
further light on the subject can be 
obtained. In the meantime, General 
Smuts has asked me to resume my 
hunt; and almost immediately 
I have been amazingly successful. 
Three months spent at Kromdraai 
revealed little of importance among 
the ape-men, but gave us a fine 
skull of a sabre-toothed tiger and 
the skull of a large new type of 
“‘baboon.”” In April, I started 
work at Sterkfontein, and almost 
at once found important remains 
of a number of young and old 
ape-men; but on April 18 a small 
blast cracked open a block of hard 
lime deposit, and in the middle 
of it was the perfect skull of an 
adult Sterkfontein ape-man. Of 
course, the skull was surrounded 
by hard lime and chert fragments, 
and the bones were very friable; 
and it will take many weeks to 
have all the matrix removed. 
But when this is done we shall 
have the most perfect pre-human 
skull ever discovered. Already we 
have the face and the top of the 
[Continued below, centre. 
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OUTLINE. 


|. THE ANTHROPOID SKULL DISCOVERED AT STERKFONTEIN IN 
A RECONSTRUCTION DRAWING, WITH THE MISSING PARTS IN DOTTED | 
(HALF NATURAL S158) \ 
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THE SITE OF THE DISCOVERY OF 
A NEARLY PERFECT “ MISSING 
LINK”? SKULL (PLESIANTHROPUS 
TRANSVAALENSIS, BROOM): DR. 
BROOM, IN THE STERKFONTEIN 
QUARRY, POINTING TO THE LOWER 
HALF, STILL IN THE ROCK, THE 
UPPER HALF LYING ABOVE. ALSO 
PRESENT, MR. J. T. ROBINSON, MR. 
VAN DER NEST, QUARRYMAN, AND 


DANIEL, KAFFIR ASSISTANT. 
PDR Ee Se ae ae ioul 





skull freed and drawings and 
photographs can be made. The 
head is smaller than that of any 
normal human being. The bones 


back of the skull being about 
half-an-inch thick. The inner walls 
of the brain case are at present 
lined with lime crystals, and it will 
take a few weeks to have these all 
removed. 
will have every detail of the 
internal structure. Already it can 
be seen to be more human than 
ape-like. 
small. | estimate it at about 
500 c.c., but in a few weeks we 
shall be able to give it accurately 
to ac.c. It is long and narrow. 
The face is fairly man-like, but the 
nose is very flat. The teeth have 
all been lost—possibly before death, 
but sockets of a number are 


Continued.) 


of the brain case are thick—the | 


When this is done we } 


The brain has been { 





present, and the incisors and 











canines have been relatively small 


and there is no reasonable doubt t, 


that the being was a _ female. 
As all the top cranial 
are completely closed, we can also 


(Continued on opposite page. 
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1938, 


AT KROMDRAAI, 
A RESTORATION DRAWING OF THE KROMDRAAI 
(HALF NATURAL 8128.) \ 
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THE STERKFONTEIN SKULL: A BRIDGE BETWEEN THE APES AND MAN. 
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A CLOSE VIEW OF THE STERKFONTEIN APE-MAN SKULL, AS IT WAS DISCOVERED EMBEDDED 
IN THE LIMESTONE. DR. BROOM IS POINTING TO THE LOWER HALF, THE UPPER PIECE 
BEING IN THE LOOSE ROCK ABOVE. 
A SKULL WHICH GOES FAR TO ESTABLISH SOUTH AFRICA’S CLAIM TO BE THE 
‘ CRADLE OF MANKIND : A FRONT VIEW OF THE NEW STERKFONTEIN SKULL, 
WHILE STILL PARTLY EMBEDDED IN THE LIMESTONE DEPOSIT. 
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THE STERKFONTEIN SKULL SEEN FROM THE SIDE, WITH THE BASE STILL EMBEDDED IN.» _ THE INNER SIDE OF THE BASE OF THE STERKFONTEIN SKULL: THOUGH COATED 
ROCK, THE PROFILE AND FACIAL ANGLE ARE CLEARLY SHOWN. ) WITH LIME-CRYSTALS, THE HUMAN RATHER THAN SIMIAN CHARACTERS ARE APPARENT 
THE BACK) IS THE EAR OPENING. " TO ANATOMISTS. THE THICK BONE AT THE BACK OF THE SKULL IS NOTEWORTHY. ) 
seven 


be oom 4 saying that the skull is that of an elderly woman. is not quite human. But if a woman has a brain of 500 c.c., a male may have had 


skull shows the .well-marked over-hanging eyebrows, and I think there will be general a brain of 600 or 650 c.c., and we know that one of the skulls of the Java man 
agreement that the skull is more man-like than ape-like. The type skull was con- had a brain of only 750 c.c. (“Im the majority of great anthropoids—orangs, chim- 
siderably broken, and there has been difference of opinion as to how it should be panzees and gorillas—the {[brain) capacity fluctuates between .400 and 500 c.c.’’—Sir 
reconstructed. This new skull is perfect and uncrushed, and we can see the exact A. Keith, The Antiquity of Man.) So we can say that if our South African fossils are not 
shape. Of course, it retains some ape characters, and the small brain shows that it quite man they are nearly man. We hope in the near future to get other specimens. 
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THE LIFE AND CUSTOMS OF THE SWAZL 

— er st 
“AN AFRICAN ARISTOCRACY”: By HILDA KUPER.* 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 
N.B.—-The illustrations on this page ave not reproduced from the book. 











RS. KUPER’S preparation for her study of the 
Swazi polity was thorough: “I spent over 

two years in the Swaziland Protectorate. My first 
visit, beginning October 1934, lasted sixteen months. 
I returned in September 1936 for another eight 
months’ intensive research. Since then I have been 
back for short periods to check up data, 
to witness ceremonies, and to pay 
friendly visits. In Johannesburg, where 
I have lived since I left Swaziland, I 
worked with a number of Swazi, some 
newcomers from the country, others old 
city-dwellers. In the Protectorate I 
stayed in native homesteads.”” She con- 
trived to get an unusual amount of 
collaboration from the Swazi themselves. 
Not many anthropologists are able to 
have their manuscripts “‘ vetted” by 
literate tribesmen. She not only received 
such help from several Swazis, but had 
chapters read by their King himself, 
Sobhuza II. Unlike most educated 
Africans, who tend to regard anthro- 
pology as a weapon for keeping them 
backward, this enlightened monarch “ is 
interested in anthropology .. . sub- 
scribes to anthropological journals, 
enjoys descriptions of the customs of 
other people, and is proud of his own. 
He one day explained, ‘ Anthropology 
makes possible comparison and selection 
of lines of further development. European 
culture is not all 
good ; ours is often 
better. We must 
be able to choose 
how to live, and for 
that we must see 
how others live. I 


larger Council representing the people at large ; they 
seldom meet as a static society does not need a spate 
of laws. The King has one chief adviser, or Great 


and indications of wealth. Witchcraft penetrates life 
profoundly. Any death, even in old age, is attributed 
to it. ‘‘ Witches come together at night, discuss past 
achievements and plan further horrors. Swazi say 
that witches are fully conscious of their power, and 
though they only meet at night they are aware of 
each other during the day and. gloat 
over the effects of their nefarious 
activities. Within the fraternity there is 
the inevitable hierarchy of leaders and 
subjects, organisers and labourers, local 
groups under their own chiefs, the 
skilled, who can become invisible and 
fly through air, the less skilled, who 
ride animal familiars, and the novices, 
who only walk. Promotion depends on 
destruction of property and life, and 
between the witches there is competition 
in evil prowess and anxiety to ascend 
the witchcraft ladder. The witches are 
therefore a group permanently organised 
for anti-social activities.’”” Rain-making 
amongst the Swazis is a prerogative of 
the King and his mother. “‘ If, despite 
weeks of seclusion and labour, rain still 
does not fall, the rulers seek the advice 
of diviners, who may attribute the 
drought to the anger of royal ancestors 
or to a breach of taboos. In 1935, the 
hostility of the ancestors was roused 
because of the ‘ bitterness in the hearts’ 
of the main officiants, a lack of harmony 
that threatened to 
‘ kill’ the country. 
Driven to despera- 
tion by the dry 
earth and dying 
cattle, subjects 
came to scold... 


Councillor, who is a sort of Hubert de Burgh, and 
all land is, in theory, Crown land which the King 
(who is deemed to embody the nation) allots at will. 





THE DAUGHTERS OF SOBHUZA Il., THE PARAMOUNT CHIEF OF THE SWAZI, DRESSED IN THEIR FINERY FOR 


THE ROYAL FAMILY'S VISIT ON MARCH 25. 


Coupled with all this social system is a 
rigid military organisation corresponding 
rather to that which is confronting our- 
selves. All youths are called up at a 
certain age and demobilised at a certain 


do not want my age, before which they are not supposed the rulers’ with 
people to be imita- to marry. If it seems strange to us that stereotyped re- 
tion Europeans, but a regiment should be called the Locust proaches : ‘ We are 
to be respected for Battalion and have a junior company rotted: and what 
their own laws and of Hoppers, we must remind ourselves wrong have we 


of our Scouts and Wolf Cubs. 
The sub-title of the book does not quite 
indicate its range. With its agricultural 


done ? Tell us what 
you blame. If you 
are angry, speak. 


customs.” That is 
spoken likean 
enlightened anthro- 


pologist: how far calendar, its passages on marriage customs You witch! You 
his hopes will be and witchcraft, its accounts of ritual queen! You are 
fulfilled, especially dances and sacrifices, it bears traces of the killing us. You have 
should the Pro- more exhaustive account of Swazi life no heart. We die, 
tectorate be ab- which the author first projected. How killed by your son. 
sorbed by the Union many wives the King has I cannot Ruler! Why do 
of South Africa, is discover. They are grouped in tens, and you hate us?’ 
a matter of doubt. in one village alone, which contained 265 (verbatim text). 


If the studies of 
this dusky philoso- 
pher extend to 
medizval history, 
he will find strik- 
ing, if superficial, 
parallels between 


people, Mrs. Kuper found nineteen of 
Sobhuza’s wives and thirty of his children, 
which suggests that a Roll of the Swazi 
Blood-Royal would be a long one. The 
chiefs follow the King’s example on a 
suitably reduced scale: in this primitive 
peasant community, amongst whom 


The Queen-Mother 
replied mildly : ‘ It 
is not me; it is 
Unkulunkule 
(God.).’ ’’ — which 
suggests that even 
the royal magicians 








the organisation Of LoMAWA, THE QUEEN-MOTHER OF SWAZILAND, hunting is an incident, and farming and sosmuza m., THES PARAMOUNT cHIEy of THE ™AY sometimes 
Swaziland and that wuose rmx 1s inpDLovuxaT! (Lapy xLermawt), gardening the main occupations, women = swazi, WHOSE TITLE 1s INGWENYAMA (LION), in WOnder as to the 
of old England. The -— —_ MAS A POSITION OF UNIQUE Priviece. and Cattle are regarded asthechief sources cEREMONIAL DRESS AND WEARING A MEDALLION efficacy of their 
King of Swaziland tion of queen- PRESENTED BY THE KING. _— spells with pregnant 
oo beniey Steeles @ satan ge sotius I. mecededtcthe ewes and _pitch- 
monarch—with his the most important — esd an infant during the Boer black cows in calf. 
mother acting with js the prerogative of the King War. A Royal ap A The, austerity 
. . Queen- % 7 - 
— nd = Sona "ike decal oe com Mother. He is of these senenes 
ao eben . confined © 10 the aueen- ee reads and Pages is sometimes 
nea m are — , three studies, and has said: “Ido mitigated with a 
nobles who govern ae eecnet, eh people to be = sleam of humour. 


various parts of the 


A woman who 


country, and the social hierarchy is bound 
together by something like the feudal oath. 
“Characteristic of the Swazi political struc- 
ture is the bond of kukhonta—the offer of 
homage and allegiance to a superior. Chiefs 
khonta to the King as a sign of loyalty ; 
commoners khonia to chiefs and their 
wealthier fellow-commoners. A number of 
young men, especially those who are am- 
bitious and have little opportunity in their 
own families, attach themselves to the 
villages of rulers and nobles."” There is an 


was at her sister’s funeral interrupted her 
ritual weeping by turning to Mrs. Kuper and 
reminding her that she had promised her 
sixpence for beer-money. The reactions of 
the Swazi to the abdication of Edward VIII. 
were remarkable. ‘‘ They were amazed and 
expressed their opinions in the idiom of their 
own culture. ‘How can a King run” 
away from Kingship?’ ‘There will be 
trouble.” ‘He is mad, poor man, and 
the people should wait till he recovers, 
not encourage his brother to steal from 





Inner Council, consisting entirely of noble- 
men, mainly hereditary, and an Outer and 





**“ An African Aristocracy: Rank Among the Swazi.” 
Iustrated. 
lnternational African Institute by the Oxford University 


By Hilda Kuper. 


Press ; 308.) 


(Published for the 
SWAZI WARRIORS, 





IN FULL FINERY, 


PART OF THE PHALANX OF FOUR THOUSAND, WHO DANCED 
BEFORE THE ROYAL FAMILY AT GOEDGEGUN ON MARCH 25. 


him.’ 


‘ What does the Queen-Mother say ? 
Is the younger son her favourite ?’ 
but the Europeans have no law.’ 
Swazi Queen-Mother had her own point of 
view and said : ‘ The people were right. They 
cannot accept a woman of no rank as Queen. 
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THE IRON GATE IN ACRE GAOL 


N the evening of May 4, 
after an_ eight-day 

lull in terrorist activity in 
Palestine, armed Jews of 
the Stern Gang and Irgun 
Zvai Leumi _ organisation 
staged a large-scale attack 
on Acre Gaol. Many of the 
terrorists, it is stated, were 
dressed as British troops or 
Arabs, a fact which added 
to the confusion afterwards 
in the predominantly Arab 
city of Acre. A number of 
diversions were staged in 
different parts, but the main 
body occupied the Turkish 
baths which adjoin the 
gaol and blew a hole into 
the side of the prison. After 
this, they ran down a cor- 
ridor of the prison and blew 
pen an iron gate in it, later 
blowing open a door inio 
the exercise yard. In this, 
ipparently planned, con- 
fusion a large number of 
prisoners, both Arabs and 
Jews, later stated to be 251, 
escaped into the open coun- 
try. Casualties in the en- 
gagement were stated to be 


eight British wounded, fif- 
‘een Jews and one Arab 
killed, twelve Jews and 


Arabs wounded. Six of the 
dead Jews were believed to 
be terrorists. It is thought 
that many prisoners ran 
away from fear of fire and 
explosions, and it has been 
announced that any giving 
themselves up before May 16 
would not be prosecuted. 
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THE ACRE GAOL-BREAK: A TERRORIST 
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ACT WHICH RELEASED 251 CRIMINALS. 
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DARING VIEW 


LEFT, 


JEWISH TERRORIST 
A WATCH-TOWER, WITH 


OUTRAGE: AN EXTERIOR 
AKMED GUARD MOUNTED, 


AFTER THE TERRORIST-ORGANISED GAOL-BREAK AT ACRE PRISON: 
A PICTURE SHOWING THE HOLES BLASTED IN THE WALLS BY 
EXPLOSIVES. THE HOLE TO WHICH A LADDER IS LEADING 1S ONE 


OF THOSE THROUGH WHICH SOME OF THE PRISONERS ESCAPED INTO 


THE CITY AND OPEN COUNTRY, 





CHAINED UP AS A 
GATE IN ACRE 


TEMPORARY MEASURE: THE 
GAOL, WHICH JEWISH TERRORISTS 


INTERIOR IRON 
DYNAMITED. 
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LEVIATHAN HUNTED BY MODERN METHODS: 
WHALES KILLED AND IMMEDIATELY PROCESSED. 





A HARPOONED WHALE, 
DISGORGED IN THE DEATH FLURRY. 


KILLED AND “ FLAGGED” WHILE OTHER QUARRY ARE BEING PURSUED : 
SURROUNDED BY SEA-BIRDS FEEDING ON THE “ KRILL,” 


yownenenresuseataerraneen tec ceresuaenenenatecrvanuaneanesssereeenensccstess 


suvioeneesganeyeannneannyens + oo seseennne a veennanseonsensenesnercennovusantoasatnqunennsstss . “ enenuenanntss 
NO PART OF THE WHALE IS WASTED I ™ PELAGIC,” OR FACTORY-SHIP WHALIN 
HERE SHOWN AT WORK ON THE FLENSING DECK, STRIPPING MEAT FROM THE CARCASE,. 


syeavenaneanenacasennanngananannteanenecennenasensanansauanenns seomusienemmenasimnsingetintetien, * 


sununct vonnaneunenters seseses ceanens 


AIR-SPOTTING EXPERIMENTS WERE CARRIED OUT THIS SEASON BY WING COMMANDER JOHN 
GRIERSON FROM BALAENA: A WALRUS AIRCRAFT IS BEING RECOVERED AFTER A TRIAL FLIGHT. 


The whale, largest of living creatures, and not a fish as is often erroneously sup- 
posed, supplies needy mankind with an amazingly rich harvest of foodstuffs and 
by-products. The oil is hardened into a solid neutral fat to suit the margarine 
arid lard compound trade, or alternatively the soap manufacturers. Whale-meat 
is a palatable dish for human consumption, and can also be used to feed cattle, 
pigs and poultry, while whale guano and bone-meal are excellent fertilisers. 
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PART OF THE HUGE JAWS OF A DEAD WHALE LYING ON BALAENA’S DECK: THE FRINGE 


oF ‘‘ WHALE-BONE ’’ WHICH ACTS AS A SIEVE FOR FOOD CAN BE SEEN. 
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HOW THE HUGE CARCASE IS MOVED DURING THE VARIOUS OPERATIONS IN PROCESSING: 


GIANT “‘GRABS”’ ARE USED TO DRAG IT ALONG BY THE TAIL. 


Modern whaling in the Antarctic, the only region where the animals still abound, 
is now conducted by means of factory ships, equipped with everything necessary 
for processing the catch without delay, and attended by fast whale-boats or 
“catchers "’ which fire heavy harpoons from guns, and keep the factory ship 
supplied with carcases. Aircraft now complete the “ Pelagic ’’ or factory-ship 
whaling expeditions. Wing Commander John Grierson recently contributed to 
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STANDING ON A MOUNTAIN OF FLESH WHICH WILL PROVIDE NEEDY MANKIND WITH FATS, OIL, WHALE-MEAT AND MANY BY-PRODUCTS OF IMMENSE VALUE: A WHALING 
MAN OF BALAENA PREPARING TO START THE WORK OF CUTTING UP THE CARCASE. THE PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS THE RIBBED UNDER-SIDE OF THE ANIMAL. 


The Times an article dealing with the success of the air-spotting experiments {| worked up by the factory ship within thirty-three hours. Balaena caught more 
carried out in the 1946-47 season with Balaena. The Walrus aircraft ‘‘ Snark" and whales and obtained more edible oil than any of the fourteen other factory ships 
‘‘Boojum”’ were brought to the Antarctic with their former Naval Air Arm crews, | last season: 2615 whales were taken and 185,000 barrels of whale oil, plus sperm 
and their usefulness was clearly demonstrated. Actually, however, whales were oil and by-products obtained. In spite of modern science, whaling remains a risky 
so plentiful that not half the flying hoped for was carried out as whale killing’is | venture, for the Norwegian motor-whaling ship Amalia was recently sunk in the 
controlled to avoid extermination, and no whale may be shot unless it can be | North Sea by a whale which dashed a hole in the side during the death struggle. 
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N May 1 Mr. F. J. Bellenger, Secretary 
of State for War, opened a recruiting 
campaign for the Territorial Army. This 
force has passed through vicissitudes. Its 
founder undoubtedly intended that it should 
provide the material for expansion in the 
event of war, but the Secretary of State of 
1914, Lord Kitchener, was distrustful of its 
capacity. While he maintained it, he also 
created, and in some respects, gave precedence 
to his New Army. I myself served in the First World 
War with both New Army and Territorial divisions. And, 
since there are few champions of the New Army to-day, 
I take it upon me to say that Lord Kitchener obtained 
good results from his policy. My impression is that in 
the early part of the war the divisions of the New Army, 
though they started from nothing, whereas the Territorial 
Army had a solid foundation, were in general of the higher 
quality. Later on there ensued a general levelling up 
or levelling down—and by 1917 there was virtually nothing 
to distinguish Regular, Territorial, and New Army divi- 
sions. The second-line Territorial division, the 62nd, with 
which I served in the final months of the war, was then 
probably one of the best in the B.E.F. In the last war 
the Territorial Army played a great part, but it lost its 
individuality and its distinctions, and many of the senior 
Territorial officers felt that it was misused. 

The prospects of the new Territorial Army are brighter 
because, if present intentions are fulfilled, it will be as 
well armed and equipped as the Regular Army. In 1914 
it was not. It had to improvise certain administrative 
units, and it actually went to war armed with a hopelessly 
obsolete and inefficient field-gun, though this was ex- 
changed as quickly as possible for the 18-pounder, the 
ficld - gun of the 
Regular Army of 
those days. Now 
it wil) start level in 
equipment, while it 
will be furnished 
with units, includ- 
ing heavy artillery, 
which the Regular 
Army will not 
possess. Provided 
that we are given 
time to bring it up 
to the requisite 
state of efficiency 
by means of form- 
ation training, it 
will, in fact, in 
time of war be the 
main army of this 
country. The pro- 
gramme for its for- 
mation is indeed 
ambitious, It is to 
have two armoured 
divisions and one 
airborne, and this 
out of a reduced 
total establishment, 
since there are to 
be but six infantry 
divisions. These 
will be numbered 
the 42nd (Lanca- 
Shire), 43rd (Wes- 
sex), 44th (Home 
Counties), 5oth 
( Northumberland ), 
51st -52nd (Scot- 
tish), and 53rd 
(Welsh). The 
armoured divisions 
will be the 49th 
(West Riding) and 
56th (London), and 
the airborne the 
16th—a new Terri- 
toriai number, given 


to a Southern THREE SERVICES ATTENDING A STUDY 
Irish division § in 
the First World 


War — which will 
be recruited on a 
national basis. 

A still more important and far-reaching change in the 
status of the Territorial Army is that it will shortly be 
composed of two elements: first of all, a volunteer con- 
tingent, which is in accordance with its traditions; and 
secondly, an element undergoing compulsory service, the 
National Service men who will have already undergone a 
period of twelve months’ continuous service. That second 
element will not, however, reach it for another two-and- 
a-half years. Meanwhile it will be in an intermediate 
state, dependent wholly upon the volunteer element, which 
must keep the fort and prepare the foundation of the 
new Territorial Army until the reserves arrive upon the 
scene. All this is experimental. There are pessimists 
who fear that the old spirit of the force will be weakened 
by the conscript element. It may be so, but I sec no 
reason why it should be. Much will depend upon the 
atmosphere which is created by the volunteers and the 
standard of efficiency reached with the aid of the Regular 
officers who are seconded to the Territorial Army. Some- 
thing also must manifestly depend upon the training, moral 
as well as material, which the National Service men bring 
with them from their period of compulsory service. If 
both are satisfactory there should be no difficulty in com- 
bining the two elements and forming a fine force out of 
the amalgam. Mr. Bellenger >romised that commands of 
units, and even formations, would be given to Territorial 
officers found suitable, though he added that few were 
available at the moment. _I believe that such a provision 


FIELD MARSHAL LORD MONTGOMERY PRESIDES OVER EXERCISE 


and it was attended by more than 150 senior officers of all three Services from Home and Oversea Commands. 
Patrick Brind, President of the Royal Naval College, Greenwich; Field Marshal Lord Montgomery; and Air Marshal Sir James Robb, C.-in-C., Fighter Command. 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 


RECRUITING FOR THE TERRITORIAL ARMY. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


would improve the spirit of the Territorial Army, but in 
these days candidates must be efficient. 

I have previously stated in these columns that I 
regretted the Government’s decision to cut down the period 
of compulsory service from eighteen months to one year. 
Its chief disadvantage will, however, be that it will restrict 
the value of the National Service man except in his 
capacity as a reservist. He will not become fully trained— 
and in certain arms and trades will still be well short of a 
high standard of training—until his term of compulsory 
whole-time service comes to an end. This is to the dis- 
advantage of the Regular Army, which will not obtain 
full value from him. The Territorial Army, on the other 
hand, will get men with a standard of training such as it 
has never known before in time of peace. Herein lies the 
really revolutionary aspect of our new military system, 
assuming that it is maintained and that those supporters 
of the Government who have already contrived to weaken 
it do not succeed in cutting into it further. The Territorial 
Army ought to be able to make a great deal of these trained 
recruits, with the result that, when embodied in time of 
emergency, it should require a much shorter period in 
which to raise itself to a high standard of efficiency. As 
I have said, it is an experiment, but it appears to me to be 





well conceived, and in some respects, an advance upon the 
Haldane scheme. 

There are technical difficulties which might not occur 
to the outside observer. The Territorial soldier, whether 
he is a volunteer or undergoing compulsory part-time 
service, does his service near his home. He must thus 
serve in the unit which is maintained in the neighbour- 
hood, It is therefore to be presumed that when the 
National Service man does his twelve months’ continuous 
service he will have to join a unit which is represented in 
the neighbourhood of his home. This will make no 
difference to the majority of the dwellers in the greater 
cities, but it will to those in remote and thinly populated 
areas. Training as a driver in a tank would be wasted 
on a man who lives in the Highlands of Scotland, where 
there will be no armoured division in the Territorial Army 
in which to continue his service. In this respect there is 
one objection at first sight apparently insuperable, that 
the proportion of artillery in the Territorial Army is very 
much higher than that in the Regular Army. This obstacle 
can, in fact, be circumvented. There is a very strong 
Regular element in Anti-Aircraft Command, and the 
training given in it is a reasonably good preparation for all 
types of artillery. The National Service man can thus do 
his year’s service in anti-aircraft and during his period 
of Territorial service become a field, a medium, or a heavy 
gunner, as required. Naturally there is much that is pro- 
visional in the whole scheme. It is impossible to foresee 


“SPEARHEAD”: THE C.1.G.S. (CENTRE) AND SENIOR OFFICERS OF ALL 
PERIOD AT CAMBERLEY STAFF COLLEGE EXAMINE A HUGE RELIEF MAP WHICH ILLUSTRATES THE 
“ORDER OF BATTLE” FOR A SEABORNE INVASION. 


Field Marshal Lord Montgomery, Chief of the Imperial General Staff, held the second of his series of conferences and study periods at Camberley Staff College, Surrey, 
during the week May 5-10. The exercise, called “ Spearhead,” was concerned with the study of Combined Operations ; the Admiralty and Air Ministry co-operated 


Our photograph shows (standing, |. to r.) Admiral Sir 
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at this stage to what extent the British Army 
would be able to expand in the event of 
another war. In the Second World War its 
expansion, as measured by formations, was 
very much smaller than in the First. This 
was due to three main causes: first, the 
higher proportion of men of military age 
who were reserved for industry, particu- 
larly war industry; second, the _ vast 
expansion of the Royal Air Force; and, 
third, the increase in the Army’s own administrative 
services. These were the prime factors, but there were 
also others, such as the heavier demands of home defence. 
It is now evident that, though the cost is high and the 
numbers are considerable, we are budgeting for a relatively 
smal] Army, both Regular and Territorial. Well and good ; 
efficiency and a firm administrative basis are more important 
than mere numbers. Yet we do tend to extravagance and 
to go in for niceties which other countries—I do not speak 
here of the United States, more extravagant still, but 
European countries—contrive to do without. The Briton, 
in his passion for perfection, all too easily tends to create 
a military machine in which units are, so to speak, more 
concerned with taking in each other’s washing than with 
the highly necessary business of fighting. With such a 
machine all goes well while you are winning, but when you 
suffer a reverse a_ large proportion of the more fanciful 
units become no better than lumber, with no fighting 
capacity, and simply block the roads. This was branded 
upon my mind in March 1918, when the proportion of ad- 
ministrative to fighting strength was far lower than to-day. 

No man can prophesy with confidence what will be 
the response to the appeal for recruits to the Territorial 
Army in its first brief purely voluntary phase. Mv 
own belief is that 
it will prove warme: 
than most peopk 
appear to expect, 
and that this will 
be particularly th: 
case in units in 
which there has 
been a high esprit 
de corps and which 
have established 
family connections, 
I have, indeed, 
heard that some 
of these units in 
the London district 
have good _pros- 
pects of support 
and have already 
made a very fair 
start. There is no 
reason why the old 
“club” atmosphere: 
which prevailed in 
some of these units 
should be abolished. 
The Honourable 
Artillery Company 
and the Artists’ 
Rifles, for example, 
which had _ this 
atmosphere, were 
among the best 
Territorial units 
On the other hand, 
the day is past 
when officers, and 
especially com- 
manding officers, 
can be appointed 
because they are 
good fellows and 
likely to influence 
recruiting favour- 
ably by their socia} 
qualities. The 
business is too 
nowadays 
for such character- 
istics to be allowed 
to overshadow 
strictly inilitary 
attainments and 
efficiency, as 
happened sometimes in earlier days. Warfare is a more 
complicated matter than in the days when a battalion of 
infantry was a battalion of riflemen with the addition of a 
couple of machine-guns, as was the case in 1914. 

In one other respéct the social conditions of to-day will 
make a difference. Before the war there were a number 
of officers in the Territorial Army with considerable means 
who took an intense interest in the career of arms, and 
were enabled to devote so much time to it that they attained 
to a high professional standard. Their directorships o1 
other business tasks took second place in their lives and 
the Territorial Army first. The calls of modern affairs 
and the weight of modern taxation are such that there arc 
not likely to be many survivors of this type. They will 
certainly be missed, but it ought to be possible to replace 
them. The decisive test of the Territorial Army will not 
come until the National Service men begin to join its ranks. 
That is a long way ahead, and many unexpected events 
may occur in the interval. Meanwhile it is possible to 
build only upon probabilities. I can only say that the frame- 
work appears to have been well devised, and to start with, 
at all events, the Territorial Army will get a good batch 
of adjutants. After that the force will be what we make 
of it, and by “we” I mean the Government, the Regular 
Army, and the nation at large. All will have their part 
to play, and none can succeed without the co-operation of 
the others. If all do play their part this ought to be one 
of the most remarkable citizen armies in military history 
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N.B.—The photograph on this page does not illustrate Captain Falls’ article, 
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A SUPREME FRENCH HONOUR FOR MR. CHURCHILL : 
THE GREAT WAR LEADER DECORATED WITH THE MEDAILLE MILITAIRE. 
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WFARING THE MEDAILLE MILITAIRE JUST BESTOWED MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL SHAKES HANDS WITH 

ON HIM BY M. RAMADIER!: MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL 

AT THE CEREMONY IN THE COURTYARD OF THE 
INVALIDES IN PARIS. 








FRENCH EX-SERVICEMEN BEFORE BEING DECORATED 
WITH THE MEDAILLE MILITAIRE—THE HIGHEST MILI- 
TARY AWARD THAT FRANCE CAN BESTOW, 









































AN IMPRESSIVE MOMENT AT THE ‘INVALIDES: ACKNOWLEDGING THE CHEERS OF THE PARISIANS: M. RAMADIER, FRENCH PRIME MINISTER, WITH 
SERGEANT RAMADIER DECORATES MR.’ WINSTON MK, WINSTON CHURCHILL LEAVING THE ARC DE TRIOMPHE MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL AT THE HOTEL MATIGNON., 
CHURCHILL WITH THE MEDAILLE MILITAIRE. AFTER LAYING A WREATH, 
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AN OFFICIAL OF THE FRENCH “FOREIGN OFFICE EXAMINES THE CITATIO‘’, 
PRINTED ON PARCHMENT, WHICH WAS HANDED TO MR, CHURCHILL AFTER Hi 
HAD BEEN DECORATED WITH THE MEDAILLE MILITAIRE. 





N May 10 Mr. Winston Churchill received at the hands of M. Ramadier, 
Prime Minister of France, the highest military award that France can 
bestow—the Médaille Militaire. The ceremony took place in the courtyard of 
the Invalides, where a guard of honour of African cavalry, chasseurs and 
infantrymen, was drawn up. Mr. Winston Churchill, wearing the uniform of 
Colonel of the 4th Queen’s Own Hussars, inspected the detachments before 
P } taking his place with four non-commissioned officers who were also to be 
snl decorated. M. Ramadier, in his capacity as Sergeant Ramadier, decorated with 
INSPECTING THE GUARD OF HONOUR OF AFRICAN CAVALRY AT THE INVALIDES : MR, WINSTON the Médaille Militaire in 1914, pinned the medal on Mr. Churchill's chest, saying 
CHURCHILL, WEARING THE UNIFORM OF COLONEL OF THE 4TH QUEEN'S OWN HUSSARS, “France congratulates you and thanks you.’ Later Mr. Churchill drove to the 
PASSING DOWN THE RANKS OF SPAHIS IN THE COURTYARD, Arc de Triomphe and laid a wreath on the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier. 
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‘ a. : 
THE ROYAL FAMILY RETURN HOME: THEIR MAJESTIES AND THE PRINCESSES PAUSE TO ACKNOWLEDGE THE CHEERING 
OF VANGUARD’S COMPANY BEFORE THEY STEP ASHORE AT PORTSMOUTH. 
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| catch a glimpse of the Royal party. On Monday morning the cheers began as soon 
return of the Royal family from their hundred days’ absence from this country on as the King, Queen and Princesses appeared on deck, and went on while they bade 
tour of South Africa. Five hundred thousand of his Majesty's subjects were farewell to Vanguard. They shook hands with every officer before coming ashore, 
their cheering swelled louder and as they left the battleship they paused on the gangway to acknowledge the 
huzzas of the ship’s company before stepping off on to English soil once more 
back in the Island Fortress and heart of the Empire. 


Never has Portsmouth Harbour seen so happy and auspicious a homecoming as the 


their 
massed to welcome him, the Queen and their daughters ; 
and louder as Vanguard came alongside the south railway jetty on the evening of 

May 11. Many were inhabitants of Portsmouth; others had motored for miles to | 
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HOME AGAIN: THE ROYAL FAMILY’S FIRST CEREMONY ON ENGLISH SOIL: 





) 
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THE ROYAL FAMILY’S FIRST CEREMONY AFTER THEIR RETURN TO ENGLAND: HIS MAJESTY RECEIVING THE KEYS OF THE FORTRESS OF PORTSMOUTH ON THE GUILDHALL STEPS. 
Po ee ’ 
vot 


Ys 


BL al 


THROUGH BEFLAGGED STREETS AND BETWEEN CHEERING CROWDS: THE ROYAL PARTY LEAVING PORTSMOUTH GUILDHALL EN ROUTE FOR THE RAILWAY STATION. 
After their landing from H.M.S. Vanguard on the morning of May 12, the Royal | keys of the Fortress of Portsmouth. The Queen and the two Princesses were present 
family proceeded to a brief ceremony—the ‘first after their return to the shores of | to witness this, and all received a full-throated welcome from the crowds which 
England. This ceremony took place outside the Guildhall at Portsmouth, beflagged thronged the streets. After thanking the Lord Mayor for the city’s reception, the 
and decorated for the great occasion. Here, beneath a great sign which said King and Queen expressed their pleasure at being home again. Shortly afterwards 
‘““Welcome Home,” the King, standing on the steps of the Guildhall, received the they left by train for London and the triumphal progress through the Capital. 
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LONDON WELCOMES THE ROYAL FAMILY: THE KING AND QUEEN, WITH THE PRINCESSES, ACKNOWLIE 


Wholehearted as Portsmouth's welcome home for the Royal family had been, it had waited for hours in the streets to ensure having a good view of their Majesties | wz 
was surpassed by the greeting given by enthusiastic Londoners, many of whom | and the Princesses. The route from Waterloo Station to Buckingham Palace | th 
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1 Be. . 
KNOWLEDGE THE CHEERS OF AN ENTHUSIASTIC. CROWD FROM-A BALCONY AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 


ajesties | was lined by thousands of cheering spectators, who called “‘ Welcome home!" as came out on to a balcony to acknowledge the cheers of the crowd which surged 
Palace | the open carriage passed by. On arriving at Buckingham Palace the Royal family | forward against the railings to see their Majesties. 
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PEOPLE AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: 
| PERSONALITIES IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


UNAUNUONADANRRURRERENGE SUNNY 


MR. HENRY GORDON SELFRIDGE. 
Died on May 8, aged ninety. Founder and former 
head of the London department store which still 
bears his name. Born at Ripon, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 
Left school at fourteen and worked in a bank at 
£1 a week. At twenty-five he was earning £4000 
a year in a Chicago store. Opened his great store 

in London in 1909. 


Poy a 


ORIC HUNDRE 4 KING AND QU 
PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND PRINCESS MARGARET (RIGHT), SMILINGLY ACKNOWLEDGE 
THE WELCOME OF THEIR PEOPLE FROM THE BALCONY AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 
The streets of London were neg > ber May i — — es and aa, accompanied yd their 
SIR GEORGE RENDEL. \ range od ae a wae aoe the a at falta te py — 
Appointed Ambassador in Brussels and Minister to { which way had travelled were miles. + taneed Ea binsstomdl on } paar 516, wate Brett he 
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sunny seceunnnnnety 


SIR HOLMAN GREGORY. 
Died on May 9, aged eighty-two. Recorder of the 
City of London, 1934-1937. Admitted a Solicitor of 
the Supreme Court, 1886. Called to the Bar, Middle 
Temple, 1897. Recorder of Bath, 1916-1924; 
Bristol, 1924-1929. Common Serjeant of the City 
of London, 1932-1934. M.P. (Coalition Liberal) for 

S. Derbyshire, 1918-1922. 


NAQANAnnenevevcOUNRennnnnntenengyyyyyyquaneenntsnensen anette 
My 
Uta, 


VVUVAve a neu epeNNNUURANEUN LUM 1 

SIR WILLIAM McLINTOCK. 
Died on May 8, aged seventy-three. Eminent 
accountant and senior partner of Thomson McLintock 


Luxembourg in succession to Sir Hughe Knatchbull-  § Woswmnggmnnenny snngatnnunnnninanannnnnennnnnnnnn sna anna 
and Co. Specialised for many years in income- 


Hugessen, who is retiring. Is fifty-eight and per- 
manent secretary at the Foreign Office and Uk 
representative on the European Committee of Unrra. 
Minister to Bulgaria, 1938-194 British Ambassador 
to , es vernment in London, 1941-1943. 


nec naneansee sassensengenvensss 








THE ROYAL VISIT TO THE BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR: (L. TO R.) THE 
DUKE OF GLOUCESTER; THE DUCHESS OF KENT; THE PRINCESS ROYAL ; 
8 =a as THE DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER AND QUEEN MARY. 
SENTENCED TO DEATH ’ . G, FORMER Queen Mary, accompanied by the Duke and Duchess of Gloucester, the Princess Royal, 
GERMAN SUPREME COMMANDER IN ITALY. ' and the Duchess of Kent, visited the British Industries Fair at Olympia on May 7. The 
Von Kesselring, on trial at Venice before a British militar; \ ore party was received by Sir Stafford Cripps, President of the Board of Trade, and 
court since February 10, has been found guilty of cora- Mr. R. E. J. Moore, director of the Fair. Queen Mary disconcerted some of the exhibitors 
mitting war crimes, and has been senterced to death oy by quoting pre-war prices and then asking for the current prices of similar articles. 
shooting. He was charged with resp ‘asibility for the \vvuvuuvenaneuananneeuunneeuuuenngnnneueanntQuvestsanQuesennnnnQaQUenaQQLesunQUanguLenssnsnsnertebeyannenenQQQOgennMMQAUL DO ntAQL eNAOQUNANEUNENELLNNLEEDEARGAMEAUEDEELEUSETETEUUARTUUELNAUDENERUEEREROUELANEELLEQDUN LUTEAL any 
massacre of 335 Italian ailliens at the «<2 Caves in yy 
March 1944, and permitting ruthless acts a0.” sans. \ 
ng hess acts aj: parts \ \ 








oe sneer eee ssnamun 
: =a DELEGATES TO THE UNITED NATIONS GENERAL ASSEMBLY: (L. TO R.) \ 
VITTORIO MUSSOLINI--ELDEST SON OF THE DUCE— THE EMIR SAUD (SAUDI ARABIA); -FARIS EL-KHOURI (SYRIA); AND 
IN THE ARGENTINE. SIR ALEXANDER CADOGAN (GREAT BRITAIN). 
It was recently reported that Vittorio Mussolini had been Delegates from all over the world attended the first special session of the General Assembly 
cleared by a Federal Court in Buenos Aires of charges of of the United Nations, which opened at Flushing Meadows on April 28. Sir Alexander 
entering Argentina illegally, and that he would be permitted Cadogan, permanent United Kingdom representative to the United Nations, was one of the 
to remain there. He is alleged to have stowed away at seven vice-presidents elected at the meeting. He is sixty-two and considered to be one 
Genoa on @ steamer and reached Buenos Aires on March 29. | of the most brilliant men in | the Diplomatic Service 
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SS cacenenstmanvenn suntan \senguenmnnseoveryennnnnse  soneoat? 


tax work. Served on many commissions and 

Government committees, and held, among other 

Offices, that of a financial adviser to the Imperial 
Wireless and Cable Conferences. 


\\uvvnnensnenenennennennananenaennsaunausenercounvanneennceeUenraQyanQnUNerQenynUERDUOe nnn enna yuOVAUNRUQREeseUene sna UOeRenRDn nen tenes sutttlg 


SXyqyuvverveervevnnnvennneunvauneannnansaneataeeneaeeaaenennnnnnennenENsaANNARDEENEREEEDEDAARAAAENENTUEENEREDUURERRAREARE ADEN DEN TA ANVAUNUNENR ADEN AUN URNA N AY 


A GARLANDED WINNER: R. PARNELL, WHO WON 
THE JERSEY INTERNATIONAL ROAD RACE. 
The Jersey motor race of 160 miles was won on May 8 by 
R. Parnell driving his sixteen-valve Maserati at a speed of 
84°52 m.p.h. He finished a lap ahead of the Frenchman, 
L. Chiron, driving one of the Maseratis of the Scuderia Milan 
at a speed of 83°24 m.p.h. R. Mays won third place in an 
E.R.A, his speed was 81°82 m.p.h. 


OO Uuvungunenneneneeeaneeaananneeeeeeannnnnnnggueannnaneve ELAARAARGNLE AMEANAAEN BUUREN BUNNY 
. 
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ee enn A UNQUNNUnenRanenOUsnyennnny r44aUeatennennEaRansonMyy) 
THE FIRST WOMAN. TO BE CHIEF BURGOMASTER 
OF BERLIN: FRAU LOUISE SCHROEDER. 
Frau Louise Schroeder, aged sixty, and a member of the 
Social Democratic Party, has been appointed acting Chief 
Burgomaster of Berlin. She was nominated by her own 
party in agreement with the Christian Democratic Union. 
Our photograph shows Frau Schroeder after her election. 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF THE HUGE, YET ORDERLY CROWD WHICH ASSEMBLED FOR HAMBURG’S GREAT DEMONSTRATION AND HUNGER MARCH ON MAY 9 TO CALL ATTENTION 
TO 


ORK stopped 

throughout 
Hamburg on May 9 
and a crowd of some 
150,000 protested 
against the food 
rations. The hunger- 
marchers walked in 
columns from their 
places of work to the 
Besenbinderhof, former 
trades union house, 
to hear an _ address 
from the trades union 
leader, Herr Adolf 
Kummernuss. He said 
in the course of his 
speech: ‘ There is a 
limit to what man can 
suffer, and that limit 
is now reached. The 
moment has come to 
tell the British and 
German authorities 
that Germany cannot 
go on without help, 
and that when we 
perish, you also 
perish."’ Lord Paken- 
ham, Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, 
and Minister respon- 
sible for British 
administration in Ger- 
many, has been visit- 
ing Germany for con- 
sultation with Military 
Government and senior 
German officials, and 
on May 10 stated that 
the food situation was 
appalling and that he 
would work passion- 
ately to improve it. 


PART 


OF 


« 


THE PLIGHT OF THE UNDERFED WORKERS : 


oy 


’ 


M 


THERE WAS A GENERAL STOPPAGE OF WORK, AND SOME 150,000 ASSEMBLED. 


THE GREAT PARADE OF HUNGER-MARCHERS WHO WENT TO THE BESENBINDERHOF IN WELL-MARSHALLED COLUMNS, CARRYING BANNERS INSCRIBED WITH 


SLOGANS SUCH AS “FEED US AND WE WILL GET TO 


“FEED US AND WE WILL GET TO WORK”’ 


HAMBURG’S VAST, YET 


WORK," TO HEAR 


ORDERLY 


A SPEECH BY HERR ADOLF KUMMERNUSS. 


HUNGER MARCH AND DEMONSTRATION. 
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EVENTS IN AUSTRALIA, AMERICA AND AT HOME: 
A PHOTOGRAPHIC RECORD FROM VARIOUS QUARTERS. 








. 
ON 


DAY CELEBRATED COMMANDOS OF THE SECOND WORLD WAR IN SYDNEY 

ANZAC DAY: RECORD NUMBERS OF VETERANS PARADED IN 

THE COMMONWEALTH’S CAPITAL CITIES, SAVE IN MELBOURNE, 
ON ACCOUNT OF RAIN AND THE STRIKE, 


THE THIRTY-SECOND ANNIVERSARY OF ANZAC 
SCENE IN MARTIN PLACE, SYDNEY, AS THE 
CENOTAPH, 


IN AUSTRALIA: THE 
MARCHING MEN BARED THEIR HEADS WHEN PASSING THE 
WHICH WAS COMPLETELY COVERED BY FLOWERS. 


IT TS RECRETTED 
THIS CANNOT BE 
BVISITED &¥ onven. 





‘THE SHRINE OF ROBIN HOOD STILL CLOSED TO SIGHTSEERS: THE COSWAY SALT AND COVER, SCHEDULED TO j 
THE NOTICE-BOARD FORBIDDING VISITS TO MAJOR OAK. BE SOLD AT SOTHEBY'S LAST THURSDAY, MAY 15. ee 
Two years after the close of hostilities there are still many military restrictions A silver-gilt Elizabethan Pedestal Salt, 84 ins. high, fully ; 0B Ses : 
in Britain. Major Oak, famous tree associated with Robin Hood and his marked on each piece, London 1584, wt. 10 oz. 3 dwt. It is 
Merry Men, cannot yet be visited, as this notice indicates The photograph believed that in 1780 it belonged to Richard Cosway, the TRYING TO INTRODUCE A TOY PLATYPUS TO THE LIVING 
was taken in April. miniaturist. His widow gave it to his mab from whose ANIMAL: A CHILD AT THE BRONX “ z00,”” NEW YORK. 
i Pe Sieg ore aga og The Bronx “ Zoo,”” New York, now possesses specimens of the rare duck-billed 
a ’ whose executrix sent it platypus, native of Australia, acquired from Brisbane. A child visiting 
, for sale - the “‘Zoo”’ is seen attempting to introduce her toy representation of the 
. : animal! to the living variety 
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A PROBLEM WHICH BECAME URGENT DURING THE STRIKE OF CORPORATION EMPLOYEES RE-CREATING FOR THE SCREEN THE EPIC RESCUE OF THE PASSENGERS OF THE 
IN THE CITY: EVIL-SMELLING WASTE NEAR LEADENHALL MARKET. AMERICAN DAKOTA WHICH CRASHED IN THE ALPS ON NOVEMBER I0. 


Sydney Box has decided to make a film of the rescue of the passengers in the American 
Dakota which crashed last November 19 on the Gauli Glacier, carried out by Fieseler Storch 


During the recent strike of Corporation employees in the City of’ London the problem of waste became acute 
Of 
aircraft, and recently began work at the Gainsborough Studios 


Leadenhall Market the piles of rubbish grew so large and smelt so unpleasant that householders were 
compelled to light bonfires and burn it. 
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SEEN IN LONDON: PICTORIAL COMMENT ON LIFE IN THE METROPOLIS. 


















































(ABOVE.) WARSAW (LEFT) IN Es 
1939, BEFORE THE GERMAN j 
BOMBING, AND (RIGHT) AFTER : 
MODELS TO SHOW THE FRIGHT- 
FUL DEVASTATION OF THE 
CITY AND THE PROBLEM OF 
RECONSTRUCTION, 


wapuuitang 
a 


N May 6 Mr. Silkin, oe : i WA VARS AE ' hg, a 
Minister of Town f r f , j As = als ae wanna. ~-- Why 
and Country Planning, ‘ % ..” ha. : : & 


opened at the Institution 
of Civil Engineers an ex- 
hibition entitled ‘* Thirteen 
Nations’ Plan for Better 
Living.”’ This exhibition, 
which was to remain open 
until May 24, is made up 
of plans, maps, photo- 
graphs and models col- 
lected by the International 
Federation for Housing 
and Town Planning. The 
thirteen nations are Britain, 
Australia, Belgium, Den- 
mark, Greece, the Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Nor- 
way, Poland, Sweden, 
Switzerland, the United 
States and France (whose 
exhibit is unfortunately 
not present for this 
particular exhibition). 


(RIGHT.) ONE OF THE CITY’S 
PLEASANTEST SIGHTS AND 
SOUNDS: A MILITARY BAND 
(THAT OF THE EAST SURREY 
REGIMENT) GIVING A LUNCH- 
TIME CONCERT FOR CITY 
WORKERS ON THE STEPS OF 
ST. PAUL’S ON MAY 8, SIMILAR 
LUNCH-TIME CONCERTS HAVE 
BEEN GIVEN IN ST. JAMES’S 
PARK AND AT TOWER HILL. 








NOW IN LONDON AND TO PLAY AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE ON JUNE 10: THE BAND OF TO BE THE IRAK GOVERNMENT'S NEW LEGATION : NO. 15, KENSINGTON PALACE 
THE GOLD COAST POLICE PHOTOGRAPHED BEFORE THEIR DEPARTURE FOR ENGLAND, WITH GARDENS, FORMERLY THE HOME OF SIR ALFRED BEIT AND RECENTLY PURCHASED 
THEIR BANDMASTER, MR, T. STENNINC, FORMERLY BANDMASTER OF THE IITH HUSSARS. BY THE IRAK GOVERNMENT FOR A SUM STATED TO BE ABOUT £50,000. 
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34 THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 
fF san a ee eS 
SECOND “BRAINS.” 


NE of the most remarkable groups of animals that have ever lived contains those great 
reptiles popularly known as the Dinosaurs. Two examples at least are well known 
to the public : the first, the amphibious monster Diplodocus ; and the other, a spiny giant 
known as Stegosaurus. Diplodocus, a great quadruped, with a long neck, a short, slab-sided 
body and a very long and tapering tail, was overall go ft. long. It was, therefore, the 
largest land animal of which we have any evidence. Besides its length, it shows several 
features of great interest and which between them give a clear indication of how and where 
it lived. Its short skull, ratber like that of a horse, has 
large openings for the eyes, and above them, in the 
middle of the forehead, a large opening which is that for 
the nostrils. Its teeth were a few pencil-like projections 
in the front of the mouth, and the brain cavity of this 
head, so fantastically small for so great an animal, was not 
quite so big as a hen’s egg. 

The long vertebral column, the backbone, is composed 
of bony structures of remarkable lightness and efficiepcy. 
All its parts, in front of the tail, were lightened by 
cavities and yet strengthened by a series of struts and 
plates. It combined the maxima of lightness and strength. 
On the other hand, its great pillars of supporting bone, 
the limbs, were heavy, and ended in feet with clawed 
toes. During life this creature, with its clothing of flesh, 
must have weighed something like 30 tons, or even more. 
How, then, did this enormous reptile manage to move 
and. feed ? 

It is fairly clear that its weight and limbs would make 
it awkward and even ill-suited to the land. But if it 
came to live in the waters of rivers, lakes and estuaries, 
then the position would be very different. The buoyancy 
of the water would ease the great fleshy burden, yet the 
solidity of the limbs would keep the animal on its feet 
and the clawed toes would serve as additional anchors in 
the muds and sands. Its rake-like teeth, though useless 
for cropping vegetation on land, would be admirable for 
pulling in abundant water-weed. 

This great creature, with all its physiological and 
anatomical problems, was yet apparently controlled by 
the tiny brain we have already mentioned. And this, 
which would appear inadequate enough were it a highly- 
organised structure, was only a reptilian brain. Some 
years ago it was discovered that the vertebral canal in the sacrum, 
just above the junction of the hind-legs with the body skeleton, was 
expanded to accommodate a swelling of the spinal cord that was 
many times larger than that of the brain in the skull. This swelling 
was called the “ sacral brain.”” The discovery of this feature aroused 
much interest, but its presence is not peculiar to Diplodocus. The 
sacral brain, whatever its purpose, is common in greater or less 
degree to all the group of great amphibious dinosaurs to which 
Diplodocus belongs—the Sauropoda. 

Stegosaurus belongs to quite a different group, for it was not 
amphibious and it was armoured. In its way it must have appeared 
an almost equally incongruous land animal, as did its water-living 
counterpart. It had a ridiculously small head, with an equally small 
and lowly-organised brain ; the body was, in the adult, or perhaps 
rather in the largest species, nearly 30 ft. long, with two rows of 
grotesque, upstanding bony plates, nearly 3 ft. high. 

The hind-legs were about twice the size of those in front, so the 
animal would crawl along, browsing upon the vegetation which it 
cropped with a horny beak, and chewed with a few flower-like 
cheek teeth, moving its weight, estimated at about 10 tons, along 
the borders of the pools. Oddly enough, many of its skeletal 
features are like those of the Sauropods, and some have suggested 
that it was aquatic, though this is not likely to have been the case. 
It, too, had a sacral brain, in this case twenty times as large as the 
brain in the skull. Indeed, Stegosaurus went one further than 
Dipiodocus, for it had a “shoulder brain” as well! 

The head brain has been examined. It was a simple structure 
showing that the powers of sight and smell were about equally 
developed and having a relatively small co-ordination centre. 








THE Two “ BRAINS” 


Of what use, then, were the additional 
“brains”? The additional “brain” or 
“brains” of these long-extinct creatures 


stimulated the imagination of many, and it 
has been argued that in such ponderous 
animals, with such lowly-organised real brains, 
the presence of additional centres of innerva- 
tion would be of great value. More recently 
it has been suggested that the mechanical 
requirements of these highly-muscled animals 
would develop inevitably the shoulder and 
pelvic regions, that the vertebre would become 
distorted, and that the enlarged spinal canal 
in these regions would not be filled up by 
nervous tissue but rather by an outgrowth of 
connective tissue. 

It is true that the size of these additional 
nerve centres is striking, but their presence is 
not unique. They occur, among living reptiles, 
in the turtles, and it appears to: have been 
overlooked by many that they also occur quite 
definitely in man. And man, like Stegosaurus, 
has a shoulder as well as a sacral enlargement. 

The largest circumference of the human 
spinal cord is at the level of the sixth cervical 
nerves, a little above the prominent spine at 
the basewf the neck, where it reaches 38 mm., 
as against the normal 25 mm. _ Strangely 
enough, in Stegosaurus the width of the shoulder enlargement is 38 mm., as against the 
average of 25 mm. The sacral enlargement is in man opposite the last thoracic vertebra 
and not at the sacrum, and is not so greatly developed, whereas in Stegosaurus it is 
very much more enlarged, and in Diplodocus is the only marked enlargement of the cord. 

In man, the purpose of these spinal enlargements is for the attachment of the limb 
nerve trunks, but the human being is comparatively small and his limbs are not very far 
away from his highly-organised brain. Therefore, in enormously developed quadrupeds, 
with lowly-developed cerebral centres, and which have the hind-legs more developed than 
the front ones, and with long and heavily-muscled tails as well, there is perhaps nothing 
remarkable in the development of spinal enlargements for the nerve supply of these limbs 
and the tail. It suggests that the hind-legs and the tail were of paramount importance 
in progression and balancing respectively. It suggests also that the dinosaurs thought 
no more with their second brains than we_do with our shoulders. Or, after all, is human 
lumbago merely a sign of too much deep thinking ? W. E. Swinton. 


THAN A HEN’s EGG: Diplodocus, 
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A DINOSAUR WHICH BESIDES HAVING A SACRAL 

LARGE AS THE BRAIN IN THE SKULL, HAD A 

Stegosaurus—A REPTILE ARMED WITH BONY PLATES. 

Stegosaurus was a herbivorous dinosaur armed with bony plates 

probably arranged alternately and not side by side. 
12 ft. high at the hindquarters. 

Reproduced from “ Monsters of Primeval Days,” by W. E. Swinton. 
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4 | 
(LEFT) A CAST OF THE NEURAL CANAL OF THE SACRUM, 
DORSAL ASPECT, AND (RIGHT) A CAST OF THE BRAIN 
CAVITY FOR COMPARISON IN SIZE—(BOTH } NATURAL SIZE). 





THE LARGEST LAND ANIMAL OF WHICH WE HAVE ANY EVIDENCE, YET IT POSSESSED A BRAIN 


A GREAT AMPHIBIOUS DINOSAUR 90 FT. LONG, 
Reproduced from “ The Dinosaurs,” by W. E. Swinton, 
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"\c NOTES FOR THE NOVEL-READER. (2 
COStSe = o =O >—BT 
FICTION OF THE WEEK. 


HOUGH a triangle still, and presumably for evermore, has three sides, we have 
reached the moment when a study of jealous love can get along with two characters. 
And it is the absentee who has lent her name to “ Geneviéve,’’ by Jacques Lemarchand 
(John Lehmann; 7s. 6d.). In strictness, this little monograph should be called ‘‘ The 
Rivals,” but it is too subtle for that. All its outer facts are dissolved away, except for 
one incident : when the nameless “I,’’ pausing at a door, hears his rival’s voice on the 
other side. And even that is inessential ; though he reels at the shock, one part of him 
can say with triumph, “I told you so!” For it is his 
pride to understand everything. He demands lucidity 
at all costs: no shadows, nothing unexplored : an X-ray 
searching every inch of experience, and every corner of his 
own breast. Away with generalisation; the loves of 
Werther and of Adolphe, as written down, are “ romantic 
truth, anybody’s truth ’’—they are half a lie. His own 
record of a twelvemonth’s agony shall be the true truth 
of one man’s suffering. 

But, one may ask, is it possible to name and differ- 
entiate all the pangs of a despised love, yet leave out the 
beloved and the story? I dare say not; but these, if 
rightly understood, are not love-pangs. The narrator 
did not love. He wanted to love. He wanted “ some- 
thing to begin.” He wanted fullness of life. He also 
wanted a particular woman. And the other wants became 
so involved with her that when she took James instead, 
it was the death of expectation; while to James, who 
loved her, all things were added. James is the beloved 
enemy ; and his rival hates him, not for a woman’s sake, 
but for his air of joy and fullness of being. 

And what has James to say ? When he too grows 
unhappy, confidences may be screwed out of him, and 
they come to this: he fell in love inadvertently. The 
truth of his experience was romantic, vulgar—‘‘ anybody’s 
truth.” Ht was like a popular novel. He writhes now at 
its vulgarity, at his own credulity. He used to look upon 
the world as a show, but now he is part of it, infected, 
rotten. . . . Thus the heretic recants in the flames, 
while his gloating rival turns faint with envy. 

Compare this little book with ‘“‘ Adolphe” and it 
suggests, rather forcibly, that the process of evaporation 
may gotoofar. Nor does it add much to our knowledge 
of the heart. But it has rare touches, an incidental beauty for 
which Rosamond Lehmann, the translator, must be thanked in the 
second place. There is something paradoxical about its very French, 
very conscious art, so discreetly challenging the cult of lucidity and 
the arid, sleepless dread of being taken in. However, one reading is 
not enough ; in such abstract narrative, it is very easy to miss a point. 

If the whole were always equal to the sum of its parts, there could 
be nothing but delighted praise for ‘‘ Agents and Witnesses,’’ by 
P. H. Newby (Cape; gs.). In fiction, what an aura of wit and charm 
seems to invest these islands of the Mediterranean! The people of 
Sankilos, at least its townsmen, are a motley crew—French, Greek, 
Armenian, Turkish, Cypriot, Arab, and whatever else you can 
suggest—a rich soil fot humours. And indeed the opening note is one 
of purest, irresponsible comedy. The young architect, planning illicit 
alterations to his flat, the Armenian Minister calling on Soureili, the 
local Croesus—how good they are! But the comedy, which runs all 
through, is by no means everything. There are peasants, too, on 
Sankilos, neglected primitives dying of malaria like flies; and 
Dr. Pegia’s hopeless conflict with the disease has nothing funny about 
it. Soureili’s calm decision to be President is all very well, but when 
his impudent young son takes a hand, blood will flow ; and while the 
corruption and misery are facts, the revolution will be humbug. There 
is only humour in Pierre’s first meeting with the grass widow who has 
taken the flat below, and who lays such stress on the emancipation of 
her two daughters; but Anna’s love and simplicity, and her vain 
pursuit of him, are a different thing. The strain of irony and pathos 
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¥ is not inferior to the wit, and the contrasting themes are linked up 


with ingenuity. But though every scene has value, they will not 
fuse—they are not truly consecutive ; and the action culminates in a 
step which isn’t there. One may call this weak- 
ness deliberate, and say frustration is the whole 
point ; but in a work of art, even pointlessness 
should be satisfying. It is a delightful book, all 
the same. And I have left out one beauty—the 
enchanting landscapes. How rarely these come 
off in a novel, how fatally one tends to skip 
them! But in this case it would never do. 
With “‘ Judgment Rock,’’ by L. A. Knight 
(Sampson Low; 8s. 6d.), we descend into a 
simpler, a more bustling and heroic world. 
Captain Vaughan has returned from Afghan 
wars to convalesce at his uncle’s home in 
Pembrokeshire, Merry Hill. In no long time 
he comes to view it as a hotbed of—well, some- 
thing or other; something not unconnected 
with the Rebecca Rioters, whatever they are. 
People don’t like to talk of them; but it 
emerges that they started out for reform and 
the destruction of toll gates, and have now 
switched over to gangsterism on a large scale. 
They ride about the country in women’s clothes, 
burning and terrorising, it would seem, with 
complete impunity; and Captain Vaughan 
thinks they should be put down. But there is 
no help to be got out of his uncle, the magistrate, 
so, with a smuggler as lieutenant and a com- 
mando-troop of gipsies, he takes the field on 
his own account. And we have a rattling campaign indeed, with a splendid sea-climax. The 
heroine is only a pretty name, but the charms of Pembrokeshire are much in the foreground. 
In ‘‘ Honolulu Murder Story,’’ by Leslie Ford (Collins; 7s. 6d.), a renegade and spy 
comes out of the sea, kills a sentry, and goes to ground with a loyal family which he can 
blackmail, or thinks he can. In the same house our old friend, Mrs. Latham, has been 
planted—if she only knew it—by her old friend, Colonel Primrose ; he tells her nothing, 
so the white face among the leaves, the vicious prowler in the dark, make her blood run 
cold. And if she spoils the Colonel’s little game, it is his own fault entirely. The visit 
would have been trying at best, what with Mary Cather, and her indignant swain, and the 
half-caste beauty who has grabbed him on the rebound ; tension and mystery are in the 
air, and to unaccustomed eyes even the Japanese houseman looks rather ominous. It is 
a good story, deft, bright and full of movement, ending not with a surprise but with a 
whole flock of them. Only I did feel that a lurking panther in human shape ought to 
prove more terrible, K, Joun. 
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DEATH FROM THE AIR: VIVID PICTURES OF A TEXAS TORNADO. 














' THE TRAIL OF A_ TEXAS 
TORNADO: A REMARKABLE 
‘SERIES OF PHOTOGRAPHS, 
TAKEN IN THE ORDER SHOWN, 
OF A RECENT WHIRLWIND 
WHICH KILLED THREE AND 
DESTROYED A CHURCH IN 
ROCKWALL COUNTY, TEXAS. 


S Miss Maxine Buhler, a nurse of 
St. Paul's Hospital, Dallas, was 
driving her car home through the country 
in Rockwall County, Texas, she saw a 
tornado raging over the landscape at 
about sixty miles an hour. She got out 
of her car and took this remarkable 
series of eight snapshots. These, which 
may be compared with the series of a 
Colorado tornado, which we reproduced 
in our issue of April 19, clearly show the 
twisting and swaying progress of this 
dreaded whirlwind. This particular 
disaster killed three persons and 
demolished a church. Some weeks pre- 
viously (on April 10), another Texas 
tornado, which in its hundred-mile-long 
trail of destruction moved into the 
neighbouring state of Oklahoma, had 
killed over 150 persons, injured more 
than a thousand others, and did several 
million dollars’ worth of destruction to 
property (illustrated in our issue of 
April 19). 
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ENGLAND. 
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PURCHASED BY THE NATIONAL COAL BOARD FOR £18,000 FOR USE AS DIVISIONAL 
OFFICES: SHERWOOD LODGE, NOTTINGHAM, 


MIDLAND DIVISION OF THE N.C.B. FOR £45,000 
DAMAGED BY FIRE: HISTORIC HIMLEY HALL, STAFFS. 


BOUGHT FOR THE WEST 
AND SUBSEQUENTLY BADLY 
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A PROPERTY PURCHASED BY THE NATIONAL 
OFFICES, FOR THE SUM OF £10,000 : LINDLEY LODGE, NEAR NUNEATON, 


COAL BOARD FOR USE AS AREA 


we 
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' BOUGHT FOR £20,000 FOR USE AS AREA OFFICES FOR THE NATIONAL COAL 
BOARD: ST. GEORGE'S NURSING HOME, DONCASTER. 
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NOW TO BE A COAL 
PURCHASED FOR £10,000, 


THE FORMER EYE HOSPITAL, 
BOARD DIVISIONAL OFFICE: 


SUNDERLAND, 


with 


oc 


NORTHERN DIVISION FIRE AND RESCUE BRIGADE: 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE,: BOUGHT FOR £17,000. 


CUPIED BY THE 
TOWER, 
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The future of the country houses of England has been described as problematic, as few 
families can afford to live in mansions which call for a large staff and an ample income 
and are difficult to heat under present conditions. Many of them are being purchased 
- for use as colleges, institutions, and so forth, while the National Coal Board has taken 





A LARGE COUNTRY HOUSE BOUGHT FOR £10,000 BY THE NATIONAL COAL BOARD: 
RANMOOR HALL, NEAR SHEFFIELD, TO BE USED AS DIVISIONAL OFFICES. 
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CASTLE, CASTLE EDEN, DURHAM: A MANSION WHICH IS BEING RENTED 
BY THE NATIONAL COAL BOARD+FOR USE AS AREA OFFICES. 


THE 


advantage of the chance to acquire such properties at a reasonable price for conversion 
into offices. Himley Hall, home of the Earl of Dudley, was bought early this year 
and described by Sir Ben Smith as a bargain at £45,000. Unfortunately, it was badly 
damagec by fire in April. The other properties illustrated are recent acquisitions. 
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AS IT APPEARS AFTER THE RECENT CLEANING: THE NATIONAL GALLERY ‘“‘ HEAD 
OF PHILIP IV. OF SPAIN”; BY RODRIGUEZ DA SILVA Y VELASQUEZ, 


AN ULTRA-VIOLET PHOTOGRAPH, TAKEN DURING CLEANING, BUT BEFORE THE REMOVAL 

OF RETOUCHES, WHICH SHOW AS DARK PATCHES (z.¢., ON RIGHT TEMPLE AND BELOW 

RIGHT EYE). AREAS OF OLD VARNISH NOT YET REMOVED (ABOVE THE RIGHT TEMPLE 
AND ACROSS THE RIGHT SIDE OF THE COLLAR) SHOW AS GREY PATCHES. 


Last autumn the cleaning of the National Gallery pictures, Rubens’ ‘‘ Chapeau de Paille ” 
and Rembrandt’s “‘ Woman Bathing" was criticised. The controversy has again arisen 
as to whether an Old Master should be left, as some say, ‘‘ darkened with dirt and old 
varnish,” or whether an attempt should be made to let it be seen as nearly as possible in 
the state in which the artist left it. Sir Alfred Munnings, President of the Royal Acaaemy, 
attacked the cleaning of the National Gallery’s small head of Philip 1V. by Velasquez, in 
a letter published in The Times of May 3, saying that the picture has been “ utterly and 
irretrievably ruined.”’ Neville Lytton, the painter, agreed with him, and twenty artists, 
including Dame Laura Knight, R.A., Charles Cundall, R.A., W. Russell Flint, R.A., and 
William Dring, A.R.A., signed a letter to The Times in which they said that “* the portrait 
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OPPOSED BY SOME ACADEMICIANS: 
THE CLEANING OF A FAMOUS VELASQUEZ. 


DETAIL OF THE PORTRAIT BEFORE CLEANING: THE THICK ENGRAINED VARNISH 
IN THE HOLLOWS OF THE CANVAS INCREASED THE APPEARANCE OF WEAR. 


DETAIL OF THE PORTRAIT AFTER THE CLEANING. ITS CONDITION HAS BEEN THE 
SUBJECT OF A CORRESPONDENCE IN “ THE TIMES” IN WHICH ARTISTS HAVE EXPRESSED 
DISAPPROVAL, 


although perhaps interesting to a historian or scientist is no longer a work of art."” We 
reproduce photographs of the picture before and after cleaning, and details showing early 
retouched patches and engrained varnish. As explained in our issue of November 23, 
the greatest care is taken in cleaning National Gallery pictures, and use.is made of the 
latest scientific devices. 
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DAILY LIFE AS LIVED IN MOSCOW TO-DAY: 


breve 


“ate 


WITH A WOMAN STREET-CLEANER AT WORK WITH A RUSTIC BESOM 
BROOM: A VIEW OF GORKI STREET, MAIN THOROUGHFARE OF MOSCOW, 
WITH TYPICAL RUSSIAN CITIZENS WALKING ALONG IT, 


THE WIDTH OF THE NEW STREETS OF MODERN 
LIGHTS ARE SUSPENDED IN THE CENTRE 


ILLUSTRATING 
TRAFFIC 
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STREET 
MOSCOW 


A LITTLE RUSSIAN GIRL OBTAINING A BALLOON FROM A 
~HAWKER~ BALLOONS ARE EXTREMELY POPULAR AMONG 
CHILDREN AND ARE WIDELY SOUGHT FOR. 


THE#LONG QUEUE ,WAITING TO ACCOMPLISH THEIR PIOUS ACT OF FAITH-——-A VISIT TO LENIN’S 


pom 
id THROUGH THE RED MARBLE DOORS, TO WALK ROUND THE GLASS CASE 


PV» 


** GASTRONOM " ; 
SHOPS. 


IN A “ COMMERCIAL” 
IS PURCHASED IN STATE STORES, EXTRAS IN 


SUCH FISH IN PLENTY, BUT AT A HIGH PRICE, 


THE RATION 


SHOP, THE 
“* COMMERCIAL ”” 


GLITTERING SILVER IN ONE OF THE DAZZLING WINDOWS OF A MOSCOW SHOP; 
OBJECTS ARE FAR BEYOND THE MEANS OF THE AVERAGE RUSSIAN. 


The Russian riddle puzzles and exasperates Western Europe and America, and 
reports of the anomalies of life in Moscow cause surprise. The photographs on these 
pages afford a most interesting visual record of life in the Soviet to-day. They were 
taken by special permission of Mr. Molotov by cameramen in Moscow for the recent 


conference. They illustrate the lavish display in shop-windows of goods which few 
can afford to buy, and record the pious and fanatical reverence with which Lenin's 
tomb is regarded by Russians. When considering the Russian scene, it must be 
remembered that the war devastation of Soviet agricultural and industrial areas is 
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a NEW PHOTOGRAPHS OF RUSSIAN SCENE. 


hat, Sick, 4 


MOSCOW: THE CROSS+ROADS AT GORKI STREET, WHERE 
AND FAVOUR TRAFFIC RATHER THAN PEDESTRIANS. 


TOMB IN THE KREMLIN: CROWDS PASS IN AN APPARENTLY ENDLESS STREAM ALL DAY 


CONTAINING THE EMBALMED BODY AND PASS OUT INTO THE RED SQUARE AGAIN. 


BF ba erred 








CLOTHES ARE EXPENSIVE AND OF POOR QUALITY 


A DRESS DISPLAY IN A SHOP-WINDOW ; 
SHABBILY, IF WARMLY, DRESSED. 


AND UNATTRACTIVE DESIGN, AND MOST PEOPLE ARE 


on a scale which we can hardly visualise, and that the great drought of last summer 


has brought famine. Things for the average Russian are as bad as they have ever 
been since the Revolution, except for a fleeting period in 1945 when supplies from 
Germany and Eastern Europe reached both ‘‘ commission "’ and ‘‘ commercial '’ shops. 
































, ‘ , Pant ste 
USED BY MEMBERS OF THE VARIOUS DELEGATIONS TO THE RECENT 
CONFERENCE: AT 30 ROUBLES THE HOUR; ROWS OF RUSSIAN LUXURY 
CARS PARKED OUTSIDE THE HOTEL MOSCOW. 


~~ 

A SHOP-WINDOW WITH DUMMIES OF OBJECTS OBTAINABLE 
WITHIN—FOR THOSE WHO CAN PAY; IN SPITE OF DOUBLE GLASS, 
THE COLD MAKES IT IMPOSSIBLE TO DISPLAY CERTAIN GOODS. 


A SWEET AND CIGARETTE VENDOR; CIGARETTES WORK OUT AT THE EQUIVALENT OF 55S. 


TO 10S. A PACKET IN ROUBLES, AND A SMALL NOUGAT COSTS IS. 6p. TO 2s. 


The current Five-Year Plan calls for unprecedented efforts from the people, and the 
anomalies of Russian life are partly explained by the considered policy which has 
always been to repair factories and fields first, then theatres, museums and schools, 
and let dwellings come last. It is a long-term design with no present comfort or relief 
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Lan = ) OF THE CINEMA. J 


CZECHOSLOVAKIANA. 


NTIL the Czechoslovak Film Festival, which has been happening at the New Gallery 
Cinema in London and at the Cosmo Cinema in Glasgow, my knowledge of Czecho- 
slovak films, or, indeed, of Czechoslovak anything, was quite negligible. 
jollity of the overture and of the dances of Smetana’s opera “ The Bartered Bride ” must 
tickle anybody’s ears and feet. The nostalgia of Dvofak’s ‘“‘ New World” Symphony 
never fails with me, and there are plenty of music-lovers who find as much, or even more, 
fascination and emotion in that same little master’s D minor and G major Symphonies. 
I have as little acquaint- 
ance with its poetry and its painting as I have with the political tangle in which it seems 


But there my knowledge of Czechoslovak art abysmally ends. 


to have been perpetually involved even when it called itself 
Bohemia and Shakespeare presented it with a sea-coast. 
Until now the sole association in my mind between 
Czechoslovakia and the World of the Cinema was the fact 
that that sultry enchantress Miss Hedy Lamarr was born 
in or near Prague and removed herself to Hollywood as soon 
as ever she came to realise her photogenic potentialities. And 
now in exchange for a showing of English films which our 
country arranged in Prague last September, we have been 
offered a more than interesting exchange of Czechoslovak 
films for which no condescending allowances have to be made. 
It must be agreed that the interchange has had a certain style 
and dignity, and that there is an unmistakable note of 
sincerity in the bandying of compliments on this occasion. 
M. Gottwald, the Czechoslovak Prime Minister, says in the 
Festival’s handsome and inaustere programme : ‘‘ The common 
struggle against Hitlerite Germany drew together the people 
of Czechoslovakia and Great Britain who, during this struggle, 
gave such help to Czechoslovakia. We do not want this friend- 
ship to be weakened in peacetime, but on the contrary to 
be strengthened. This can be helped very strongly by cultural 
collaboration, and especially by collaboration in the film, which 
has the greatest appeal to the masses.” With this statement 
our own Mr. Ernest Bevin is completely harmonious: “I can 
think of no better way of promoting understanding between 
our two peoples. Art knows no boundaries, and these films 
will give the British people a great opportunity of getting 


a proper insight into Czechoslovak life and thought.” 
M. Masaryk adds a note of misgiving and modest diffidence : eae Low a eae ee Se oe ee eet, LAL 
“I must say frankly that when I heard of your and our plan escape from the destruction of Lidice. 


for this Festival, I was a little frightened. I was not 
at all sure that our young and somewhat inexperienced 
film industry had progressed sufficiently for us to go 
abroad and even modestly blow our trumpet at this 
time; but from people who understand films I 
am assured that my misgivings were not altogether 
justified.” 

My own single misgiving about Czechoslovak films, 
as this Festival represents them, is that they seem 
over-preoccupied with the country’s troubles, present 
and past. Of the four full-length films exhibited, 
“Men Without Wings” deals with Czechoslovak 
sabotage during the German occupation, “* The Stolen 
Frontier" is preoccupied with the Sudeten border 
troubles just a week before Munich, “ The Warning "” 
is a story of the persecution of tHe Slovak mountain 
folk by the Hungarian nobility in the year 1900, and 
‘* Warriors of Faith ” is an elaborate fifteenth-century 
tale of how a few patriots refused to yield to the Holy 
Roman Emperor when Czechoslovakia was the King- 
dom of Bohemia. It is only from one or two accom- 
panying “shorts” that we gather the truth that has 
been accidentally hidden by this over-martial choice of 
films—the truth that the Czechoslovaks are at heart 
a peace-loving folk and that they are quite as fond of 
laughter and good humour as any other nation in 
Europe. I had abundant proof of this when I met 
many of them during the Festival—journalists and 
men of the theatre and of the film. Six of these, all 
musical amateurs, have formed an odd kind of glee 
club, or qwodlibet, calling itself ‘“‘The Sleepy Town Singers.” 
With the greatest fun and ingenuity they stand round a piano 
and sing folk-songs. Or, still better, they improvise variations 
on some simple air, singing it first “ straight,” then as an Italian 
operatic composer would present it, then in the manner of the 
ribald music-hall, and finally atonally in the style of an ultra-modern 
composer. All this is fresh and delightful, and it is characteristic of 
Czechoslovak kindliness that “‘ The Sleepy Town Singers ” chose 
to spend a large part of their visit (when they might have been 
sight-seeing) entertaining the patients in our hospitals with their 
accomplished, inventive, and entrancing singing. Perhaps when 
they send us more films they can be films containing more of 
this spirit, the spirit of the peaceable amenities rather than that 
of anger and persecution. 

Technically their films are immensely: assured and have more 
of achievement than of mere promise. ‘‘ Warriors of Faith,” the 
historical film in colour, is not too clear in its issues and demands 
overmuch concentration from the spectator. But the fault here 
lies largely at the translator’s door. He has done far too little to 
make it easy for us, and there are long periods when we hear 
Czechoslovak being rapidly spoken and see no English translation 
at the base of the screen at all. (The colour in this film, by the 
way, is the Agfa process, of German origin. It continues to be more 
than a little self-conscious, a fault from which Technicolor has now 
largely broken away. It is to be noted that both processes 
continue to fail most signally in depicting the human face. 
Trees, meadows, inanimate things are all convincing enough by 
this time. But in Agfa human beings have all a sort of pale 
lilac coloration, whereas in Technicolor the humans go on 
having, or tending to have, complexions of the purest apricot.) 

In “Men Without Wings” the translation is far more 
helpful. This is, in fact, by far the best film of underground 
wartime activities that has ever come from any film studio. 
The film was actually shot in a village close to Lidiée, and 
the horror of the massacre there is extremely imaginatively 
conveyed, not by any scenes of mass slaughter but by sug- 


gestion, implication. We see the pale face of a boy from Lidi¢e enquiring about his 
relatives. We see tranquil birch-woods in the sun. We are told, almost casually, that 
the distant village is in peril. And then gradually there is a faintness on the horizon, and 
pall of hideous smoke—a distant, ominous intimation of an atrocity 


then rises a slow 
that still shocks the world. 
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FROM ANY FILM stupI0 " ; 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 


EVER COME 
WITHOUT WINGS "—FROM 


“Men Without Wings,” a film depicting the fate of the brave workers 
and crews of the Czech airfields during the German 
been presented in this country during the 





“THE YEARLING "—A SCENE FROM A FILM WHICH TOOK SEVEN YEARS TO MAKE 
AND WHICH WILL HAVE ITS PREMIERE ON MAY 29 AT THE EMPIRE THEATRE, 
LEICESTER SQUARE, IN AID OF THE PRINTERS’ PENSION CORPORATION FUNDS. 





A SCENE 
FROM 


“vtac” 
ADAPTED 
THE NOVEL BY M. E. RAWLINGS. 


THE BOY WITH HIS PET FAWN 
From “THE YEARLING” (M.-G.-M.), 


One of most remarkable films of recent times, “ The 
Yearling,” te to have its London premiére on May 29 
in aid of the Printers’ tion Funds. It 
tells the story of a family’s struggle for existence in the 
Florida scrub country, and Peck, Jane 
Wyman and ten-year-old Claude Jarman, supported 
by a huge 
Owing to an error, 


ALAN DENT. it was, in fact, 


OF UNDERGROUND WARTIME eee 





JOHN COWPER POWYS ON DOSTOIEVSKY. 


OHN COWPER POWYS never pulls his punches. Right at the beginning of his pro- 
vocative, enthusiastic and exceedingly well-informed essay, ‘‘ Dostoievsky ’’ (John 
Lane ; 7s. 6d.), he gives himself every opportunity for hitting hard. He sets off with the 
blunt assertion that Dostoievsky is the greatest of all novelists. To attempt to summarise 
his contentions and findings is well-nigh impossible : 
emerge from a forest of flaming words, his dislikes and disbeliefs are voiced in searing 
sentences. But one extract, taken from the penultimate chapter, does give some idea of 
his thesis, for it propounds the main question and provides his answer. 
“In what consists a great modern novel? A great modern novel consists of and 


his appreciations and convictions 


ought to include just everything ! A great modern novel ought 
to contain a whole philosophy of life, an unmistakable attitude 
to the political, moral, social, economic questions of the day, 
at least a couple of memorable characters, a series of magical 
impressions of the inanimate as a background, whether it be 
of city or country or both, and finally a mysterious atmosphere 
of ‘real reality’ fusing and blending all these together, and 
itself magnetically charged with an indefinable influence that, 
at least apparently, comes from some other dimension of the 
multiverse. Dostédievsky’s four great novels satisfy these 
exacting requirements as do no others before or since; but 
they do yet more. They predict the future.” 

It is characteristic of Mr. Powys that the whole essay—and 
there are essays within the essay—gives the reader the feeling 
that it was written at white heat. It will celight, and it will 
shock, it will stimulate and it will annoy. For it is John 
Cowper Powys telling us not only of Dostoievsky, but of 
the personal creed of John Cowper Powys. 

There is an aptness in following this literary essay with 
Professor Bonamy Dobrée’s book on “ English Essayists ’’ 
(Collins ; 5s.), in which he summarises this particular branch of 
literature. He begins by showing how various the essay can 
be and then goes on to deal with his own particular selection 
of writers, from Bacon to Virginia Woolf and T. S. Eliot. 
He calls Abraham Cowley “ our first really friendly essayist ’’ 
and says that what Steele and Addison did was “‘ a magnificent 
invention, a triumph of journalistic genius.’’ Coming down to 
the present century, we are shown Sir.Max Beerbohm, ‘‘a 
triumphant example of the artist who, while seeming to ss 
making only an exquisite plaything, is yet constructing an 

object of deeper value’’; G. K. Chesterton, who gives 
one the sense of “ battling valiantly in a present that 
badly needs shaking up’”’; Virginia Woolf, who “ used 
an exquisite sensibility in making the public aware of 
the finer points of literature’’; and Herbert Read, 
“* Baconian, not so much in manner as in the way in 
which he always reaches out after some general truth.” 
Naturally one finds omissions in a small book of this 
nature, and it will surprise many that there is no 
mention of Robert Louis Stevenson. 

If the Victorians produced no female essayist worthy 
of inclusion in Professor Dobrée’s list, they certainly 
gave us some outstanding women novelists, and Lucy 
Poate Stebbins has chosen four of them for the corner- 
stones of “‘ A Victorian Album ’’ (Secker and Warburg ; 
12s. 6d.). These four are Charlotte Bronté, Mrs. Gaskell, 
George Eliot and Margaret Oliphant, members of “a 
group without precedent or parallel in literary history ”’ ; 
for Mrs. Stebbins, all told, brings a score of Victorian 
women novelists under review, including Harriet 
Martineau, Mrs. Henry Wood, Eliza Lynn Linton and 
Mary Howitt. As for the four principal characters, one 
might assume that there is little to be said that has not 
already been told. But Mrs. Stebbins disarms such 
criticism in at least two instances. Of Charlotte 
Bronté she writes : 

** The resources of the Bronté game are inexhaustible. 

’ Whenever the players sit back in triumph or in discon- 
tent, convinced that no further move is possible, a 
beneficent hand scatters fresh clues upon the board— 

the letters to M. Heger, an earthly lover for unearthly Emily, the 
theories of psychoanalysis, a promise of sport in tracking down 
each incident in the novels with the object of proving these 
unhappy girls mere plagiarists, and, latest in time, the liberal 
hope implicit in the juvenilia.” 

And she reminds us that although Margaret Oliphant was 
“perhaps the most prolific writer the world has ever produced,” 
and “the most inventive and the most versatile novelist of the 
century,” her story is known to very few. Yet this story 
is well worth telling as summarised by Mrs. Stebbins. 

When Lennox Robinson set out to edit ‘‘ Lady Gregory's 
Journals ’’ (Putnam ; 18s.), he found himself faced with approxi- 
mately 500,000 words, so one can well believe him when he says it 
was no easy task to abridge them to about 140,000. For the 
period covered—1916 to 1930—was important in both the literary 
and the political movements in Ireland. Mr. Robinson, however, 
does not follow the chronological order. He has divided the entries 
into six parts, beginning with Coole, Lady Gregory’s home, where 
all her plays were written, and passing on to the Abbey Theatre, 
her interest in Irish politics, persons and books, the Lane pictures 
and, finally, general observations. In this fashion we are given a 
clear picture of all of which she made he.self such a vital centre. 
She once asked G.B.S. when he would return to Ireland. He 
replied : ‘1 am growing fonder of England now, as Napoleon grew 
fonder of France than of Corsica because he had conquered it. 
One always loves the country one has conquered best, and I have 
conquered England ; they hang on every word from my lips.’’ 

None can complain that the poets of France are being neglected 
on this side of the Channel. It is not many weeks since we had 
Dr. McCaskie’s scholarly translation of Villon. Now comes a trans- 
lation of selected poems from “ Baudelaire,’’ by G. A. Wagner (Falcon 
Press ; 7s. 6d.), again with the original French and the English on 
opposite pages. In an introductory essay Enid Starkie furnishes a brief 
account of the poet and his work and remarks that he did not—as so 
many critics have claimed—see beauty in ugliness; he only said 
that from ugliness he could distil beauty. W. R. CaLvert. 


the photograph of portrait 





the of Mrs. Collison by 


W. G. de Glehn, R.A., published in our issue of May 3, 1947, was included among 
those of pictures exhibited at the Royal’ Academy. 
shown at the Royal Society of Portrait Painters. 


The artist informs us that 
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TRADITION and ENTERPRISE. 
Imbued with the tradition of 
scientific research for which 
Cambridge is famous, the Pye 
laboratories have achieved 
notable improvements in radio 
design. 

The results are to be enjoyed 
in the performance of our A.C., 
DC/AC and Battery receivers, 
all of which have been acclaimed 
for their “ Fidelity ” reproduc- 
tion and such features as the 
Pye “‘ Tonemaster” and easy 
** Flywheel ” tuning control. 





PYE LIMITED - RADIO WORKS +- CAMBRIDGE 
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CITIES IN WHICH WE SERVE 


BATH. In Roman times it was Aque Sulis—a 
famous spa. 1200 years later Pepys bathed there, 
took its waters and caught a cold. Beau Nash made 
it a centre of fashion. The architects Wood, father 
and son, planned it as no other English city has 
been planned. 


There are Austin Reed shops in Bath, London, Belfast, Birmingham, 
Bournemouth, Bristol, Coventry, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Harrogate, 
Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Norwich, Nottingham, Ozford, 
Plymouth, Sheffield, and Southampton. Visitors are always 
assured of a friendly welcome. 


JUST A PART 
OF THE AUSTIN REED SERVICE 














but not me! 
Guard against—Tender, Sore, Spongy 
and Bleeding Gums. Dentists, for many 
years, have used Forhans astringent 
and reported completely satisfactory 
results. They also recommend Forhans 
Special Formula for the Gums Denti- 
frice for use at home because it contains 
the special ingredient of Forhans 
astringent. See your dentist regularly 
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Royal Naval, Royal Air Force 
and Civilian Outfitters 
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Convenient, 
palatable, 
effective . . 


‘Milk of Magnesia’ * Tablets, 
by effectively correcting acidity, 
give prompt relief from indiges- 
tion. They are pleasantly mint- 
flavoured ; convenient to take 
whenever the need arises. 













* Based on ‘MILK or MAGNESIA 
clinical 27, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. (Regd.} 
reports Tel: RE Gent ie re TABLETS 









Se , 





Branches :——Portsmouth, Plymouth, Chatham, Edinburgh, Weymouth, Liverpool, Southampton 
Bournemouth, Bath, l.ondonderry, Malta, Gibraltar. 























© Trade mark of Phillips’ preparation of magnesia. 
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EXPERIENCE 
COUNTS! 


THAT IS WHY YOU 
CAN RELY ON 


for Smart Healthy Hair me 
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RAMIREZ | 
SHERRY 


a 


( he ideal Wine for those 
who appreciate good 


sherry. 


BODEGAS : PUERTO STA MARIA 
SPAIN 
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If your hair is ‘dry’ lifeless, ay wy), 
or flecked with dandruff, mas- 1h ye Yy })) 
sage your scalp with Brylcreem } ¥ / 
daily. Brylcreem’s penetrating 
oils skilfully blended with tonic 
ingredients restore the gloss 
OVERSEAS of real health to your hair, and 
SHIPPING remove all trace of loose 
dandruff. And all the while 
When calling at these Canadian Ports Brylcreem keeps your hair 


HALIFAX - SAINT JOHN - MONTREAL neatly in place without plaster- 
QUEBEC - VANCOUVER - VICTORIA |. : 
ing or gumming. Start to 


British Consols OF | Brylcreem your hair today ! 
“EXPORT” cigarettes 
for 


at competitive prices *‘In Bond” | 
Passenger and crew use. j 


’ i 
MACDONALD S tee 3 I 858 | Country Perfumery Co., Ltd., Honeypot Lane, Stanmore, Middx. royds 
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ESTABLISHED 1831 
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|  STILLTHELEADERS | 
| FOR QUALITY 
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DEP EN, D 


CHAMPION 


So do «++ ALVIS, ARMSTRONG-SIDDELEY, 

AUSTIN, FORD, HILLMAN, HUMBER, JAGUAR, 

LAGONDA, M.G., MORGAN, RILEY, SINGER, 

STANDARD, SUNBEAM-TALBOT, TRIUMPH, 
WOLSELEY. 





FOLLOW THE EXPERTS... 


DEMAND DEPENDABLE CHAMPION FOR 
YOUR CAR 








ud 
Distillers, Oufftown, Scotland. 


Wm. Grant & Sons, Ltd., 














CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of t 
resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price 
condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or 
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A fyre is more than 


skin deep! 





Ow half a 


tyre is rubber; the car- 
cass that takes the weight 
is fabric. Goodyear’s 
patented fabrics and car- 
cass - building experience 
give every Goodyear tyre 
a quality foundation. And 
when you put on top of all 
this the long-wearing, skid- 
resisting All-Weather 
Tread, you’ve got a tyre 


second to none. 


Yon. Cam twat 
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PERFECTION in dress 
and economy are best 
served by selecting suit- 
ings that after long use 


show little signs of wear. 
A suit of such cloth made = 
by an expert tailor is 
astonishing in distinction 
of excellence throughout 
a long life. 

A long life is very desir- 
able today. The more 
reason then that a suit is 
one that will please and 
neither tire nor annoy 
its owner in any way. 
Texture, pattern and par- 
ticularly fitting must all 
appeal and continue to 
satisfy. 

Burberrys can be relied 


upon to supply the above FOR THE NEW HOUSES 


essentials. 




















COPYRIGHT 


@vurrceaay 


By specifying STANDARD metal windows— 


Telephone : from British Standard 990: 1945—you help 
Whitehall 3343 


c 


to reduce the present unavoidable delay in 


delivery, and at the same time you ensure 


B eB R B K R R y = highest quality and lowest cost. 


HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.1 Ask for leaflet 115 B. 


BURBERRYS LTD. THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 


BRAINTREE, ENGLAND 






































From the Largest Cyder Apple Orchards in the Norld 


QD LLLL6 


_-) 


WHITEWAYS 
CYDER 


THE HEALTH EXPRESS 
FROM DEVONSHIRE 


] 




















The filter tip that prevents 
any bits of tobacco entering 
the mouth is the extra | 
refinement that adds to y yay” ‘Y PER SCREW 
the enjoyment of smoking. | P. ZA y QT. FLAGON 


Bottle Extra p g F LAGON 
e CYDER 
MEDIUM — SWEET ‘ ) mean see | 
OR DRY v4 o 
tH 


~< Down in the heart of ‘Glorious 
‘e Wye Devon’—in the path-way of the sun— 
“J i A the Whiteways have been growing 


a apples and making cyder for over 
$> re 





300 years. 
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